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A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE AUTUMNAL CONVEN- 
TION, IN SYRACUSE, N. ¥., OCTOBER 13, 1857. 


BY REY. C. H. BRIGHAM. 


BUT WE WILL NOT BOAST OF THINGS WITHOUT MEASURE, BUT 
ACCORDING TO THE MEASURE OF THE RULE WHICH GOD HATH 
DISTRIBUTED TO us.—2 Corinthians x. 13. 


On these annual occasions of religious conference, it is 
our wont to say a good deal about ourselves as a sect, to dis- 
cuss our position and prospects, to mourn over our deficien- 
cies, and to share our mutual grief and cheer. The theme 
has become trite and the story old in that New England 
region where most of these Conventions have been held. 
But I am obliged to remember that in the region where we 
are now assembled the topic may not be so worn; that the 
statement, wearisome elsewhere, may here be timely; and 
that good may come even from the revival of common- 
places. The Unitarian religion, though not quite new here, 
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has not yet become a prevalent religion. This church 
stands solitary and separate, with no neighbor in its own 
communion. It is an exotic here, however carefully nur- 
tured and highly prized. The faith which it holds has not 
grown here from any original root, by any inevitable spring- 
ing, like the same faith in our Puritan communities. I shall 
offer no apology, therefore, for introducing the meetings of a 
Unitarian Convention in this place by a statement of some 
things which may belong to its subsequent full discussions ; 
for giving an outline merely of what others may argue; and 
for mentioning views which some may call superficial and 
others sectarian. I shall speak briefly of the misfortune, 
the advantage, the error, and the encouragement of Unita- 
rianism as a form of faith, and of the Unitarian body as a 
religious body. 

We will begin by considering our misfortune, perhaps we 
may say our weakness. This, of course, is more in exter- 
nals than in the spirit, more in fact than in dogma. We 
are, I may say first, few in numbers, a handful, almost the 
smallest of the sects, insignificant in the count of believers, 
_— what the Spartan band was against Persian hosts. We 
come nearly at the foot of the list, when they take reckon- 
ing of church buildings, of church-members, or of ministers. 
We make but a sorry figure in comparison with Methodists 
and Baptists, the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, with 
their myriads of churches and their millions of communi- 
cants. This numerical insignificance, indeed, proves nothing 
concerning the truth or falsehood of our opinions. But 
it has great practical weight in fixing our influence. There 
is real strength in numbers, though these may be on the 
wrong side, and be banded in support of error. A member 
of one of these large denominations feels strong in the 
quantity of support. He has this immense force of masses 
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helping him to stand and strive. We cannot, except in a 
very limited sphere, have this feeling of strength from num- 
bers. We must make up our minds to be, at least nomi- 
nally, in a hopeless minority, — a minority as compared with 
any single denomination, an insignificant minority as com- 
pared with all Evangelical sects in their union. 

In the’ next place, it is our misfortune to have a bad 
name; not bad in itself, but bad by the association attached 
to it. It is the name of a heresy; of a heresy to which for 
fifteen centuries the idea of infidelity, irreverence, and blas- 
phemy has been joined; of a heresy on which ages have 
piled anathemas so heavy and high that their defiant mass 
stands like the Pyramids. It is the name, indeed, of many 
heresies combined, representing in one sound all that is bad 
in the memory of Arian and Socinian, Sabellian and Pela- 
gian, Ebionite and Arminian, — a name which believers are 
taught to dread, as the synonyme for soul-destroying error. 
The tones in which it is described are tones of sadness, pity, 
or indignation, such as bewail impending fate, or condemn 
unquestionable sin. It is the threat and the weapon which 
the guardians of faith find it most convenient to use. They 
do more than reprove a movement when they say that it 
“tends to Unitarianism.” They bespeak for it contempt 
and suspicion. It is needless to deny that our faith suffers 
from this prejudice of its name, and that it must continue 
to suffer so long as it is identified with ancient and certified 
heresies, and so long as it traces its descent through Arian- 
ism and feels called upon to defend Arianism. Change of 
name now, however, would be no remedy. ‘The same story 
would be told of us under the changed name, and the real 
stigma would only have another epithet. Even should we 
assume the name of some other sect, our old reproach would 
be fastened to it. Since the Christian denomination have 
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come to fraternize with us, they are called in many quarters 
“Unitarian Baptists.” 

It is the misfortune of the Unitarian body, again, that 
it has no symbolic bond of union, no fixed and common 
creed, no established liturgy, no summary, either of doctrine 
or worship, to which appeal can be made. The posture of 
our churches is one of extreme independence, and the 
hymns, the prayers, the covenants, are as various as the 
tastes of the preachers. Other sects, however free their 
interpretation of their creeds, however large their varia- 
tions, have at any rate these creeds in possession. They 
are bound by catechism or prayer-book, though they make 
sometimes long excursions from the letter of catechism and 
prayer-book. They can always come back again. It may 
be said that “the Bible” is our creed; that we take this as 
enough, and want no other. But it happens that the Bible 
belongs to all other sects and systems as much as to ours, 
and therefore it belongs to no one distinctively. The Bible 
cannot, in any sense, be considered as our creed, since our 
reading of it allows its various teachings, and we cannot 
condense it into any series of articles. The hundred sym- 
bolic books which have been written have made it neces- 
sary that each sect, to become a solid unit, should have its 
own special symbolic book. The Koran is the creed of 
Islam, because no teachers have dared to abridge it or to 
improve upon it. Sunnite and Shiite alike claim this, be- 
cause none have any other. Strangely enough, among 
Moslems it is only heretics who have special creed-books, 
and the Druses of Lebanon, “ Unitarians” as they delight 
to be called, are singular in preferring the books of a Caliph 
to the revelations of the Prophet. With all the objections 
to a creed or a liturgy, and they are numerous, there is a 
convenience which we all feel in having such a starting- 
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point, such a guaranty,— something to show when we are 
called upon for our faith,—a pass-word which makes us, 
however separated in place, in tastes, or in fortunes, a 
homogeneous body. This bond we have not, we never can 
have, and with our profession of freedom we ought never 
to have. It is a convenience which we may crave at 
times, but*which we must make up our minds to do without. 
May I not mention as another misfortune of Unitarian- 
ism, that it is so “coldly intellectual,” that its severe truth- 
fulness compels it to judge so much by reason only, and to 
shun the methods of influence which other forms of faith 
are able heartily to try, — that its appeal to the soul is so ex- 
clusively in one kind, and that all its persuasions, to be valid, 
must reach the heart through the mind, rather than the 
mind through the heart, — that our sermons must be essays, 
and our prayer meditation more thanacry to God? You 
may say that this is not necessary, and that our faith ought 
to be as emotional as any faith, as ready in prayer and ex- 
hortation and earnest excitement as any. I shall not dis- 
pute that. I speak only of the fact that it is not so, and 
that all our attempts to make it an emotional religion have 
not made it so. These attempts are spasmodic, and their 
failure only shows what is the natural tendency of our re- 
ligious opinions, to exalt intellect above feeling, and so to 
throw doubt upon those rapturous visions, and lyric extrava- 
gances, with which the larger religious bodies arouse and 
reinforce their piety. Judged by the standard of religious 
fervor all around us, we are a cold body of Christians, — hard 
to please, hard to excite, — and we shall continue to be so. 
I instance but one more misfortune of our religious 
system, — its apparent indifference, if not hostility, to great 
religious enterprises. Men look on and see that we do very 
little in the direct propagation even of our own religious 
14* 
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views, that we make scarcely any sacrifices for the Church, 
for its missions abroad or its institutions at home. Our faith 
seems to be a cautious and calculating faith, which prefers 
self-interest to the Saviour’s command, and asks to be sure 
of the issue before it dares to act. It does not make us 
selfish exactly, but it seems to make us slow in religious 
action, unwilling to take any religious venture, or to run 
any risk in the Master’s cause. It has to urge its few 
evangelists, rather than choose from the many who offer. 
Its tendency seems to be to curtail religious labor, to reduce 
the institutions and seasons of religion till, im some places, 
nothing is left but a single service on Sunday, to shut up 
churches rather than to open them, and to undervalue all 
that is elsewhere called “the means of grace.” I do not, 
certainly, think that this indifference to religious institu- 
tions, this sparse and tardy contribution to the machinery 
and routine of Christian work, is altogether the result of 
our opinions. In many places, no such objection can lie 
against our faith. But against our body, as a whole, it 
does seem to lie, and no fact causes more annoyance to 
those in our number who are really devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing. Zeal, in our body, more than in any other, has to 
drag along the dead weight of a torpid and doubtful con- 
servatism. 

These are the unfortunate circumstances in the position 
of the Unitarian body, its small numbers, its unpopular 
name, its want of a bond of union, its cold intellectual stand- 
ard, and its slackness in special religious effort. To offset 
these, there are as many circumstances of advantage. While 
the elements of weakness are external, the elements of 
strength are radical, are such as no pressure of external 
difficulties can destroy. In the first place, Unitarianism 
has a great advantage in the simplicity of its dogmas, and 
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especially of its leading idea. It holds the doctrine con- 
cerning God in its simplest and most intelligible form, need- 
ing no explanation to make it clear and no pleading to get 
round its confusion. Its ove God is one, and nothing more, 
— one in the most plain and obvious sense. The first article 
of our faith is an article which needs no adjustment, which 
no comment can improve, and no speculation can darken. 
All sects profess to maintain God’s unity, and we must grant 
to all that in some form they do maintain it. But we hold 
it with no reservation, with no mystic or mathematical bar- 
rier fencing it off from our familiar handling. There is no 
antecedent discussion about the nature of God’s existence, 
which must delay our instant and logical inference of his 
attributes. Our theology begins with only a single straight 
path, not with a double or triple parting of the ways, which 
perplexes at the start, and makes all progress uncertain. 
Doubts may arise as we go on, and we may feel the solem- 
nity and awe when we get among the high mountains of 
religious contemplation ; but the first setting out is plain 
enough; we do not, at the first, grope or venture. Now this 
is a great advantage, to have at the first what all are trying 
to reach and work out. It is a great advantage, to be 
spared all that painful argument, that search for analogies, 
that array of texts, that sophistication of ordinary intelli- 
gence, that subtlety of self-blinding, which must justify the 
creed doctrine of the Being of God. We can teach our 
doctrine to little children, to their wonder, their reverence, 
their love; not merely words to their memories, which they 
must answer now, but may only comprehend by and by, but 
a word to their hearts which shall satisfy their curious ques- 
tioning. We can reconcile our doctrine with all parts of 
the sacred volume, its story of creation and revelation, its 
Jewish and its Christian portions. Nay, our doctrine of 
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Deity has not to be reconciled with anything. It takes care 
of itself. We have no occasion to prove it, or to prove any- 
thing about it. It is true by general consent. It is true by 
self-evident light. It is true as the first suggestion and as 
the last analysis of all religious thought, as the prime ele- 
ment of all spiritual religion, from an infant’s prayer to a 
philosopher’s pantheism. It is a doctrine, too, from which 
we cannot be won away or be driven off; which is never 
contradicted by the science of nature or the science of mind ; 
which every inquirer in every branch of knowledge recog- 
nizes; and which all the experiences of human life are 
prompt and unanimous to verify. It is a doctrine, more- 
over, always ready for use, —in a court of justice, in a sick- 
chamber, not less than in an argument of theology. That 
which is simplest is always most practical, most available. 
Every process gains in value just as it does the largest work 
with the least complication. And I affirm, that there is no 
practical work of religion, — no speculative work even, 
which is to have any positive issue, — which is not better 
done with the doctrine of God’s single personal unity, than 
with any variation of that doctrine. This single shaft will 
bear a more steady and manageable motion than wheels 
within wheels, flying crosswise and eccentric. 

This is an unquestionable advantage of the Unitarian 
faith. But the next which we mention is quite as real and 
great. We are strong in our recognition of the divine ele- 
ment in man, of the worth of human nature. Enthusiasm 
may make us carry the doctrine too far, and claim for hu- 
man nature more than a fair observation of the facts of life 
will warrant; but we have at any rate in the doctrine the 
dynamic energy of religion, the power which works its 
changes and achieves its triumphs. Whether man is be- 
lieved to be by nature evil or good, it is a conviction of his 
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capacity for goodness which must prompt every effort to 
save him. Work for human regeneration starts from the 
thought that man is justly and by right an heir of heaven; 
that saved men are called to themselves, and made what 
God intended they should be. The foundation and impulse 
of the missionary movement is not the theory that man is 
wholly depraved, lost, incapable of any good, but the assur- 
ance that he has in his soul a residue of good, a latent holi- 
ness which the Gospel influence can call out. Not medita- 
tion upon the wickedness of men, upon their deeds and 
words of selfishness and apostasy, upon those multiplied 
signs which seem to prove a native and desperate guilt, — not 
meditation upon these, but meditation upon the glory of this 
undying soul, cramped in its sensual fetters, hindered by its 
base surroundings, held away from its proper home by these 
mean fascinations, — meditation upon the salvation which 
belongs to every soul of man, — makes the Christian evan- 
gelist. No man was ever sent to do an apostolic work, 
whether to the poor in cities, or to heathen in far lands, on 
the ground of the native worthlessness of these ruined souls. 
Whether expressed or not, the Apostle’s instructions are to 
see, appeal to, enlarge, and set in action the real good in 
every one of the depraved souls which he is called to deal 
with. When charity rises above the mark of mere alms- 
giving, when the preaching of reform takes any glow or 
earnestness, when there is devotion of money or life to the 
welfare of men, there is the postulate of their heirship of the 
kingdom of God and the graces of the heavenly life. With- 
out this, reform can have no vitality. The good side of 
human nature is always the side which reform seizes. It 
may profess that its labor is only for supernatural grace, 
which brings utter change. Yet we see that men are the 
auditors of this preaching and prayer, and if God be ad- 
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dressed, it is God in them and not God out of them, — a Holy 
Spirit within their hearts, waiting there to save them, not a 
Holy Spirit afar off. Gregory sent his messengers to Britain, 
to restore to God that beautiful race who seemed so well 
worth saving, so naturally God’s children. Xavier wrote, 
from the Indies, of the love of God which he saw in the hearts 
of pagan idolaters. Every work for man attempted will be 
more zealous and effective in proportion as it goes accom- 
panied by confidence in man. Faith in God, staying alone, 
brings nothing but quietism, cloistral life, hermit life, and 
hardens at last into the fatalism of the Stoic. It needs faith 
in man to give it energy, to set it in motion, to make it a 
ministry and a blessing. For efficiency it is better to make 
too much rather than too little of the worth of human nature, 
to overvalue than to undervalue men. We have this advan- 
tage in our theory of human virtue, that, if it be unjust, it 
does more and not less than justice ; that it gives men some- 
thing to strive up to, and not to look down upon, shows a 
ladder by which they may mount, and not a pillory by which 
they are fastened motionless and helpless ; that it sets before 
men, too, what all would fain have them to be, and what no 
Christian would wish to have untrue, the desire, if not the 
faith, of every man who loves his fellow-men. 

A third advantage of our Unitarian faith is the compre- 
hensiveness of its Christology. We bring the whole story 
of Christ into use, the whole of his life, rejecting no part, 
subordinating no part. If, as some say, we lessen the dig- 
nity of Christ by denying his Deity, we gain enough to 
balance that loss in considering the whole of his humanity. 
We are not compelled by the exigencies of our system to 
slight any part of his wonderful course, or separate any 
portion of it as containing the full value of redemption. 
The earliest miracles are as much part of the Saviour’s 
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work as the latest ; the breaking of bread with the five thou- 
sand, as much as the breaking of Christ’s body on the fatal 
tree ; the walk in the cornfield, as much as the agony in the 
garden; the precepts delivered by the Galilean lake, as much 
as the parting counsels of that upper room. We make no 
division of the divine and human in the life of Jesus, carry- 
ing on his spiritual growth through the life of a man to the 
death of a god. The divine and human are joined at the 
beginning, and go blended on to their perfect end. We 
show how both elements are visible through the whole story, 
God speaking in those first words of conflict with tempta- 
tion, man suffering in those last words of remembered piety, 
— divine wisdom in the order of the beatitudes, human care 
in the gift to his friend of a mother by her dying son, — the 
highest inspiration and the most tender brotherly love, the 
first feeding the last, yet manifesting the last through all its 
gracious flow, — like Siloa’s brook from Siloa’s fountain. 
Our doctrine of Christ omits no smallest circumstance of his 
life. Every scene, every incident, every injunction, every 
warning, — everything which can help to illustrate his char- 
acter, to prove his purpose, to bring him near to our hearts 
and our thoughts, to make his action a clear example of duty, 
— everything in his precepts, his trials, and his sacrifices, 
which can rebuke our worldliness, supply our meditation, 
and quicken our hope, — everything which shows us beauty 
and purity and holiness in the Saviour, the temper of heaven 
and the way to heaven, — is part of his redeeming work. 

I count this a great advantage, that we are able to get 
from the story of Christ himself a full understanding of his 
mission, of his relation to man and his relation to God, and 
are not obliged to seek this from any other source, whether 
it be the creeds of the Church, or the letters of Apostles. 
We are not compelled to ask of St. Augustine or St. Paul 
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what God meant in sending his Son into the world, or to 
take second inspirations to explain a first inspiration. We 
can find enough in the text of Christ’s own history to make 
him the Saviour of any man and of all men, without the 
hypothesis of a scheme which only much reasoning can 
reconcile to instincts of justice and love. As in our doctrine 
of God’s unity, we have no mathematical difficulty to meet, ; 
so in our Christology, we have no moral difficulty to contend 
with. The Unitarian theory of Atonement sets no stum- 
bling-block of vicarious sacrifice in the way of the believer. 
Presenting Christ as the power of God and the wisdom of 
God, yet as the shepherd and bishop of the souls of men, it 
encumbers the way of its argument about Christ’s cross by 
no moral dilemma. The possible doubt which might belong 
to the sacrifice of the cross, if this were viewed alone, is 
solved by what we see of God’s grace in the life and teach- 
ing of Christ. What we have learned in reading the story 
of Him who spake as never man spake, and did such works 
as only one could do who had God with him, acquaints us 
beforehand with the meaning of the crucifixion. The key 
to redemption is given us not by Anselm, bent in his cell 
over the manuscripts of the Latin Fathers, but by the walks 
and wonders on the hills of Galilee. 

A fourth advantage of Unitarianism is its broad theory 
of religious culture and religious influence. It does not 
limit the means of spiritual growth to any narrow system 
or circle, or insist that all the gift of heaven to men is stored 
in one reservoir, and must run in one channel. It sees 
God not only in the Church, but in the world; God’s work 
in more forms than in those specially called religious. Its 
view of providence, of history, of inspiration, of education, 
is a broad view; and in this more than in anything else 
consists its right to be called “Liberal Christianity.” We 
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are not all true, indeed, to this liberal theory, and frequently 
allow ourselves to be betrayed into that narrowness which 
would enclose in the lines of the visible Church or churches 
the whole of the Christian religion,— would shut up all 
piety in the Sabbath, or in meetings for prayer, or in vol- 
umes of sermons, or in lives of saints. We mourn, if num- 
bers do not join the church, that the Lord has left his 
people; or, if ministers come few and tardy to their work, 
that the Gospel is dying out. But the theory is not to be 
inferred from private complaint or individual defection. 
The spirit of our system emancipates religion from its 
bondage to forms of any kind, and assigns to these an office, 
but not a control, in the growth of the Christian character. 
We hold that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath; that the prayers of the sanctuary are not the 
substance or the substitute for all other prayers, but the 
proper complement of a pervading spirituality of life ; that 
all who have and show the spirit of Christ belong to his 
Church, whether they have enrolled themselves or not with 
his chosen ; that a judge on the bench, a statesman in the 
senate-house, a merchant in the exchange, a soldier, or a 
sailor, or an engineer, or a nurse in the hospital, may be as 
truly a preacher of the Gospel as many who are honored 
with that name; that God’s people are not a class to be 
reckoned by number and known by a badge, but are all 
who love the Lord and who serve him, even unconsciously. 
We find divine teaching and divine grace in what men do, as 
well as what they suffer, in their prosperity as in their ad- 
versity, in their joy as in their catastrophes, — in bounteous 
harvest not less than in wide bankruptcy, in the building of 
cities not less than in the wreck of steam-ships. The spirit 
of our faith would not separate the world from Christ, or 
keep up that antagonism between heaven and earth which 
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ought only to exist between heaven and hell. It would 
rather bring that domain which we know, the domain of 
earth, to be that kingdom of Christ for which his followers 
strive, and set God’s glory where we know that God rules. 
We are fortunate in not haying to print our gazettes of 
piety on a double sheet, one side secular, one side sacred, 
which invite us to tear them asunder. All things secular, 
on the contrary, shall serve with us a sacred purpose. 
Schools and colleges, factories, banks, and railroads, books 
and pictures, music and festival, all are ranged in that edu- 
cation by which the soul of man is fitted for the world of 
God. Some may decry this catholic standard of culture, 
may say that it degrades Christianity, soiling it with such 
vulgar society, making it vile because so common, and beat- 
ing it out to gossamer tinsel because spread over so wide a 
surface of life. The reproach would be just, were this com- 
prehensiveness of Christian theory a covering of the world’s 
sins, instead of a gathering of the world’s forces ; if the Gos- 
pel were made to serve and not to rule; if Christ should 
consort with publicans and sinners from love of their ways. 
But when the Gospel holds the world and all its forces trib- 
utary, it is stronger than when it discards this army, these 
battalions, and goes on alone with a selected staff of creed and 
ritual, sermon and catechism, of religion trained, equipped, 
and uniformed. 

And this leads us to mention one more advantage of our 
system of faith, that it lays such stress upon good works, 
exalts practical religion so much above theoretic religion, 
and makes the principles of active virtue the groundwork 
and the essence of salvation. It is in harmony here with 
all the teaching of the Saviour, with all the clear teaching 
of Paul, with the Epistles of James and John, with the 
elder Scripture of Prophets, Psalmists, and the Proverbs. 
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Sometimes it is objected to our faith, that it is mere morality. 
The charge is a praise, if we consider that morality, as we 
maintain it, means that charity which the Apostle com- 
mended as the chief of graces. It is blame, only when 
morality is taken to mean formal and stinted legality, decent 
and compulsory virtue, a low prescribed measure of good 
work, and not an abounding and boundless love for men. 
But when virtue means Christian righteousness, when to be 
good is to be Christ-like, then we may count it all honor 
that we preach righteousness as the principal thing. And 
whatever men say against practical righteousness as the 
ground of salvation, there is no evidence of religion which 
they so readily acknowledge and so universally yield to. 
A good man, in any sect, gets the final approval of reasona- 
ble men in all sects. The sober thought of the most rigid 
excepts from anathema any heretic who has proved himself, 
by his uprightness, his honesty, his benevolence, his true 
word, and his generous deed, to be a follower of Christ. 
Every calendar has. many honorary saints in the good men 
outside of its communion. Every church has a private 
door through which it admits such into its society. Nay, 
such is the real homage paid to virtue, that signal right- 
eousness in one or two kinds hides a multitude of sins. 
The failings'of a good man are excused, while the failings 
of a zealous believer are reckoned in depreciating his piety. 
In insisting, therefore, upon the superiority of goodness, upon 
character, upon works, we have the sympathy of the world 
with us, — we declare what the instinct and the wisdom of 
all the Church indorse. 

To this doctrine of good works, as the highest religious 
need, the spirit of our free institutions tends. There can 
be in the last analysis but two theories of religious worth. 
Hither religion helps men to get a heaven, which they can 
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never get here, or it shows how to live here and what to do; 
either it is a passport to the other world, or it is a chart of 
actual life. But does not every recognition of human right 
and human freedom ennoble the life that now is, so that 
its reform and its virtue shall seem worthy of all labor, 
whether of men or angels? Does not freedom suppose 
virtue, as that essential without which there is no security 
or hope? Under a despotic rule, the doctrine of good 
works is superfluous, since there can be no large or general 
virtue, and all that is needed is conformity and obedience. 
But here the very theory of our social existence justifies 
the preaching of righteousness as the principal thing. The 
lack of this righteousness is the burden of those who de- 
spond about the future, and who are wearied by this tale of 
crime and shame, this fraud, recklessness, and falsehood, 
these defences of iniquity and inroads of insolence, this 
growth of giant sins, which lifts terror higher ever and 
darker before our way. This is what the secular pulpit 
preaches, the decent press, the lecture-room, teachers with 
their classes, calm essayists who philosophize about ten- 
dencies and duties, all enjoin. In maintaining that good 
works are best, we are assisted by the sagacity of our proph- 
ets and the prayers of our patriots. They bid us go on 
in every cause which has as its end to make men better; 
better in business, better in society, better at home, better 
fathers, brothers, citizens, fellows in the callings of earth as 
in the offices of devotion. The frown of sectarianism is 
contemptible compared with the wide sympathy which cheers 
any advocate of better morals and more righteous life, who 
gives himself to the work of temperance, of domestic edu- 
cation, of slave emancipation, or to any work which aims to 
make men better in the life which they are leading. The 
consenting voices of all wise and good men here and now, 
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and from the long past, give God-speed to-day to the 
preacher of Christian righteousness, wherever he may be, 
in whatever sphere he may work, and honor him above the 
most cunning workman in creeds, or the most adroit relig- 
ious conjurer, who can beguile by his pleadings the minds 
of men to rest. 

These, then, make the advantage of the Unitarian faith, — 
the simplicity of its leading idea, the stress which it lays 
upon the native worth of man, the comprehensiveness of 
its doctrine concerning Christ, its broad theory of religious 
culture and religious influence, and its high estimate of 
practical righteousness. We pass next to observe more 
briefly the danger, or rather the error, of our religious body, 
the mistake to which we are liable, and which we ought to 
avoid. This may be described in a single word as fear ; 
fear of what others say of us, and fear sometimes to say 
what we know ought to be said; fear of free inquiry, and of 
fair investigation ; fear of extravagance in studies, in preach- 
ing, and in the practical application of Christian princi- 
ples. There are four principal manifestations of this fear. 

‘There is the apologetic tone we are very apt to take, 
asking to be excused for holding truth which we cannot help 
holding, pleading for it as if it needed favor, praying in its 
behalf to the more powerful creeds of the Church. We ask 
forbearance with our heresy. We labor, as the most im- 
portant thing, to set ourselves right with dominant opinions, 
to find points of agreement, to show that we are not yery 
far from substantial orthodoxy, and that our variations are 
but slight and venial. Now this apologizing for truth is 
not ‘only unmanly, but it is very unprofitable, —a waste of 
time and effort. We shall never make foes think better of 
our faith, by trying to explain it away, to soften down its 
harsh offence to ancient prejudice, or to round off its angles 

to% 
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and corners. We shall not deceive by that amiable timidity. 
The voice may be the voice of Jacob, but the hands will 
be the hands of Esau. No faith can have respectability, of 
which those who hold it are, or appear to be, in any wise 
doubtful or ashamed. Let us ask no indulgence for holding 
what we believe to be truth, and for insisting that it shall 
have the same fair play as all other truth. ‘This is not an 
age when any opinion, scientific or religious, needs ask per- 
mission to live. In our equal religious democracy, there is 
no call for any servile cringing before the faith of prescrip- 
tion or of numbers. We are not now in such straits as Jus- 
tin and Tertullian in the Pagan Empire, or as the Socini of 
the sixteenth century, aliens from two households of faith. 
And the reason which we ought to render for our faith need 
have in it no tone of palliation or shrinking. There is not 
one of the leading truths of our system that needs to be 
excused, to be toned down to a minor key, or to be defended 
in any but a confident and jubilant strain, — not one that will 
gain anything by abrasion or by dilution, though the pro- 
cess be hidden in brilliant and seductive rhetoric, by which 
some are bewildered first and then soothed into pitying tol- 
erance. ‘There is no more reason why we should apologize 
for our religious opinions, than for our opinions in politics, or 
art, or literature. 

A second mistake, akin to this, is the mistake of sus- 
picion, of fear that there will be no real audience for our 
truth, that the world around us will not give us all the 
attention and heed which we deserve, —a fear of the power 
of bigotry. We see bigotry very often by watching for it. 
We exaggerate opposition by making too much of trifles. 
And it is a great deal more comfortable, and a great deal 
nearer the truth too, to believe that the world will welcome 
what we have to say, than to imagine that all men are in 
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league to hinder our word. There is very little sense now 
in talking about persecution. Those only are persecuted 
who provoke annoyance either by over-sensitiveness, or by 
claiming for themselves what they reftise to others, who are 
either too timid or too aggressive. If we deal fairly with 
others, the chances are that in the main they will deal fairly 
with us. Frankness and confidence help truth much more 
than precautions in its behalf. And as we would enter into 
no intrigue to sustain it, it is just to suppose that others 
enter into no intrigue to suppress it. We cannot compel 
men to read what we write, or to hear what we say. But 
let us not believe, therefore, that there is any wide or fixed 
antipathy to truth, come from what quarter it may. Our 
appeal is not to members of other churches chiefly, who are 
satisfied with their own faith and want no better, but to men 
in the world, men who are unsettled, whose minds are in- 
quiring. To such the truth which we bring, if we make it 
clear and strong, and prove its value, will be as acceptable 
from us asfrom any other. We may not get the credit of 
it. The men who take it and rejoice in it may shun us 
who bring it, and may echo the cry of heresy which goes 
before our name. But they are converts, notwithstanding, 
and they receive the truth, which is of more consequence’ 
than the fame of its advocates, whoever they are. 

A third mistake which we are apt to make is that 
peace is better than truth, that principles may be com- 
promised for the sake of harmony, and that all is well if we 
can only avoid dispute and live in apparent concord with 

the men of other communions. Controversy is the bane 
of religion, we are frequently admonished, and, at whatever 
cost, this eternal wrangling about doctrines and about meth- 
ods ought to be stopped. Union, not argument, is what we 
“want; quiet, and not agitation. Doubtless passages can be 
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taken from the words of Christ which vindicate this ex- 
ceeding love of peace, but more passages, more commanding 
passages, to bid men prefer the truth. To bear witness to 
the truth, not to bring peace, did Jesus come to earth. 
And those who seek for peace at the expense of truth will 
never get what they seek. They get only a truce, a post- 
ponement in which there are more anxieties than in the 
excitement of strife. Foemen are always more at ease, 
more self-possessed, when they are in free conflict, than 
when they are lying on their arms, waiting uncertainly 
for the outbreak. Any peace founded on compromise is 
insecure, and brings with it special distrusts. It is a vine- 
yard on a volcano, yielding only an intoxicating draught of 
delusive pleasure, — only the tears of Christ, not his strength 
and his trust. -And it is the last position which a small re- 
ligious sect ought to take. A great religious body, which 
is strong in numbers, in history, in influence, can perhaps 
afford to allow something for the sake of peace, afford to 
spare of its surplus that the erring may come back to its 
side ;—Jits concessions will leave no fatal damage, — few 
loans will not reduce its well-filled treasury. But when 
a small sect begins to compromise its principles, to make 
other concessions than those of defeat, then bankruptey will 
follow, and its whole possession will be absorbed into the 
larger system on which it has become unwisely dependent. 
There is no danger to our body more serious than this. It 
is the more serious, that this call for peace first, seems to 
wear the mildness and beauty of the spirit of Christ, to be 
the sacred consequent of the precept of submission and the 
precept of brotherly love. 

One other form of fear is the fear of injury to our 
cause from what radicals in our own body may do or say, 
radicals in scholarship or in reform, critics or preachers, 
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cool reasoners or ardent fanatics. Some think it necessary 
to disavow all sympathy with these, to prophesy sad issues 
from such extravagance, to shift off all the troubles of our 
body upon this convenient cause, and to make radicalism 
the scape-goat for all our sins and short-comings. But is 
it fair now to be afraid of that freedom of speech and of 
investigation which has made us what we are? Must 
scholarship give way to surmises, and the study be foreclosed 
by the dictum of consequences? Is our cause so weak that 
if can be injured by any stretch, however far, of its first 
principle? Shall we doubt of our solvency, because, while 
the many follow the steady track of profit between 
familiar lands, some dare the tropic hurricanes of reform, 
and others venture into the frozen circle of rationalism? 
Do not these very ventures widen our knowledge, enlarge 
our sphere of final profit, open new ways of real influence ; 
or, if they bring back no profit, at least tell us in what di- 
rections there is nothing to be gained, where the return is 
not equal to the trouble and the cost of inquiry? It could 
be easily demonstrated that the radicalism which they said 
was to do us so much harm, has done really more good than 
harm, and has given to us a nobler place of influence than 
we could possibly have gained without it. 

We turn from this mention of the mistakes which we are 
apt as a body to make, to note, in closing, some reasons for 
encouragement. And, first, there is the large influence and 
expression which our faith has in literature and social life. 
The small range of our direct sectarian effort is more than 
compensated by the hearing which we get, by the invita- 
tion which is given, in that public domain in which all sects 
are sharers together. Not only the names of those who 
write the books which everybody reads, but the views and 
tendency of these most popular books, testify that the spirit 
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of our faith is acceptable to men. It is not mere vain- 
glory, but the simple statement of an evident fact, when 
we say that no religious body, whatever its wealth, its num- 
bers, or its reserved force, exercises in the refining and 
civilizing influences of the world more power than ours. 
History, written from the stand-point of our faith, is the 
most reliable history. Philosophy, whether of mind or 
morals, which conquers sway, is philosophy as we write it. 
Our maxims are taken as the basis of civil constitutions and 
as the formulas of practical virtue. The new poetry is all 
in harmony with a liberal theology, and no lyrist or hymnist 
now revives in his song the dogma of Watts or Milton. The 
tone of every form of art approves the idea of God’s unity, 
man’s nobleness, and Christ saving men by his life and 
his word. The sermons which they will not come to hear 
in our churches are applauded in the lecture-room, and 
fall like a refreshment upon ears tired of the technicalities 
of salvation by creed and scheme. Nay, the humanity 
which goes before our theology prepares a place for it in 
regions and retreats where the surrounding civilization lends 
it no aid. I have heard the opinions of Channing named 
with enthusiasm by a Presbyterian in the glens of Northern 
Ireland; by a Lutheran in the wild mountain gorges of the 
Swiss Grisons, who had learned the English tongue that he 
might read the works of this author more fitly; and by a 
Roman priest, within the very walls of Jerusalem and the 
very precincts of the Church of the Sepulchre, who after- 
wards proved, as, on the field of Balaclava, with death and 
destruction all around him, cannon roaring and missiles fly- 
ing, he calmly gave to the dying soldiers the last Christian 
benediction, how well he had learned the lessons of his 
heretic teacher. Ifthe whole of our direct sectarian work 
were at this moment to be set aside, the residue of our in- 
fluence would be greater than the loss. 
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Another encouragement is found in the conclusions to 
which the best thinkers in all sects are coming, in the 
tendencies of independent theology in all the churches. 
No Evangelical college can be sure of its professors, and 
even the subscription oath will not restrain them from de- 
claring their liberal sympathies and conviction. The foun- 
tain of medizval piety, conservative Oxford, now sends forth 
streams from which all free Christendom may gladly drink. 
The liberal movement is manifold. Everywhere the guar- 
dians of the sects are arraigning for heresy the trusted men 
of their own name. The ablest Orthodox journals are de- 
clared to be virtual agents of Unitarianism. Yet the ery 
does not frighten them into recantation. Confessing a par- 
tial defection from the ancient faith, they have gone on 
farther than they confess or than they know. Many are 
the preachers now in the Evangelical sects, most famous 
too, to whom a Unitarian can habitually listen, with no 
shock to his most cherished convictions, who press his once 
peculiar views with an earnestness and unction and an effect 
which bear witness that these views are mighty in the sal- 
vation of souls, and that all evangelical power is not fixed 
in the machinery of the old Christian scheme. 

A third encouragement of Unitarianism is in its realized 
and admitted power to produce the work of Godliness, 
to make Christian lives and Christian death. We have 
the numerous stories, which none can gainsay, of men and 
women who were formed by this faith to virtue and to holi- 
ness. These even the stigma of our name cannot take 
away from us. We have lives as finished, as noble in all 
the elements of Christian heroism, as any to be found in the 
records of the Reformed or the Roman Churches, names 
worthy to be joined to those of Baxter and Melancthon, of 
Xavier and Borromeo. We are able to show instances of 
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every type of Christian philanthropy and Christian piety, 
falling short only of literal martyrdom. All that any sect 
has tried to realize in the lives of its members, we have re- 
alized in the lives of some of our brethren. This is not our 
assertion merely: others acknowledge it. And when any 
complain of our system, that it is inadequate to the highest 
style of Christian life, we have the answer at hand in the 
treasures of our biography. Why need I mention names, 
either of the dead or the living, which we shall all be quick 
to remember ? 

Once more, there is encouragement in the prophetic 
spirit of our faith. We have not, like other sects, any hal- 
cyon past to remember and look back upon, any vanished 
golden age, when all that we hope for now was fully mani- 
fest. We can find no historic time, when liberal religion had 
any better position or any better chance than it has now, — 
when it had a clearer statement or a purer witness. No 
ancient doctors have fixed the finality of our belief. No 
creed ever written is for us a model formula. The Church 
has nowhere for us said its best word, or done its best work. 
That work and that word are future, not past, — not of the 
time of Constantine, or Aquinas, or Calvin, or the Puri- 
tans. Our millennium is yet to come, to be restored from 
no pattern, but the ideal Church projected in the Gospel 
record. There is encouragement in the thought that the 
liberal theory of religion has never been proved on any 
large scale to be a failure, has never yet been strong enough 
to fall away from its strength or to make its confessors re- 
gret the former days, has not waned from any imperial sway, 
wearing now only the sad colors of reminiscence, — that 
it has no retrograde step to take before it can go safely on. 
All our theology is expectant and preparatory. It is but 
a foundation laid for a nobler building. It is but material 
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gathered for some finer organization. In the very looseness 
of our sectarian fellowship, there is this prophecy of a new 
Church different from any that now is. We are inquiring, 
investigating, speculating yet, casting about to find new 
methods, ever scrutinizing earnestly the signs of the times, 
continually taking auguries, and discussing probabilities. 
We have not lost any former rest, yet we have not found 
our rest. It may not be true, as Count Gasparin has it, 
that Unitarians are the chief priests of demonology and 
necromancy, the most busy servants of the Prince of the Air, 
given above all others to dreams and visions and vagaries, 
which they take as a substitute for rejected Gospel prom- 
ises ; but it is true that the spirit of our faith does bid us 
look as far as we can into the future, does point us forward, 
and guide our eyes to the surprise of a new light. It is 
this intrinsic hopefulness of our system that gives it that 
elasticity at which others marvel, — that compels us to go on 
against such obstacles and disappointments, — to go on, even 
when so many hearts are faint, and so many timid brethren 
misread and misreport the signs of the time, — that prevents 
the courage of our body from failing, though our best men 
seem to fall away, and separate churches dwindle and die, 
though our meagre increase is a shame more than a boast, 
and there are so many single prophecies of evil omen. 
Whatever this man or that man may say, this man, cynic in 
his sad conservatism, or that man, weary in his fruitless re- 
form, — whatever the latent scepticism which dares not in- 
vestigate, or the tired philanthropy which has tried and has 
failed, may predict concerning our body, — our theology itself, 
the work which we have done and are doing, predicts a victo- 
ry greater than we have yet achieved, and a fortune beyond 
any that we have gained. So in the transit of the maritime 
Alps, the fears of many passengers, some of whom see dan- 
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ger in the sharp descents, some in the long, dark tunnels, 
some in the impending mountain which frowns against them 
and dares them to pass, and some only in the alarmed feat- 
ures of the rest, shall not hinder the speeding train from its 
destined way,—not all these fears will turn it from its 
course. And those who stay by it are safer than those who 
cast themselves off. The city which they will find when 
- the danger is passed will not be an old city by the sea, a 
decayed Genoa, with its empty palaces peopled by traditions 
of grandeur, its shadow of strength thrown long on silent, 
receding waves, but a new city of a renovated realm, a 
Piedmont capital, where freedom finds its late and glorious 
home, where the exiles of many lands compare their wisdom 
and unite their skill to raise a prosperous and Christian 
state. 


These hasty observations, lacking that argument and that 
illustration which should give them value, I leave now to 
your review and your indulgence. The best part of them, 
doubtless, has been anticipated by the teachings of that free 
and devoted ministry which this Church has so long been 
privileged to retain. May I not congratulate the Conven- 
tion that it meets in a city where the most bold, open, and 
uncompremising expression of sympathy with extreme and 
novel opinions, and the most catholic tolerance of all differ- 
ence, has won men to our religious body, instead of turning 
them aside, —in a city where there is a practical answer to the 
charge that moral courage, free speech, and that fidelity to 
principle which the cautious call fanatical, are a peril to our 
cause? Let our coming here to deliberate be a testimony 
that we approve the spirit which has sustained and built this 
Church. On this ground, which the Church of our faith has 
helped to make to this great State the centre of charity and 
freedom, let us renew our pledges to every cause of philan- 
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thropy, our welcome to every promise of progress. While 
we criticise ourselves, let us not lose faith in our calling. 
While we find defects, let us not see anywhere despair. If 
there are losses to be counted, let us believe and rejoice that 
they are in no wise losses of any truth. The time has not 
come for us to gather up fragments. We have to create, 
more than to collect. Let the sign of our feebleness be the 
cause of our joy, when we see that the feebleness is of im- 
mature youth, and not of decrepit tottering. Let wayward 
and rash experiments be hopeful, springing as they do from 
the excess of youthful confidence, and not from the petulant 
shame of age, which would cover its decay by pretext of 
youthful zeal. Our faith has a bright promise, if we will 
let it run free and in the largest air. Every random blow 
that it strikes braces its strength for wiser effort. Every 
hazardous excursion, of truth or of works, which it makes, 
educates it the more in the laws and the secrets of the king- 
dom of God. 


* POLITICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


[Asour twelve years ago there appeared a remarkable article in an 
English Review (Tait’s) under the title we have here quoted. We take 
the liberty to reprint the larger part of it, as we believe it will be new 
to nearly all our readers, who will find, even if dissenting from here 
and there an expression, that it is written with uncommon life and 
vigor, and that it breathes a bold and free spirit. Much that goes un- 
der the name of “ political preaching ” undoubtedly deserves reprehen- 
sion. The pulpit bas no right to turn aside from the great themes for 
which it exists, to deal ia the personalities or discuss the measures of 
a partisan strife. But, on the other hand, every fresh interpretation of 
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Christianity expresses itself in social and political results. There isa 
style of treating these issues peculiar to the New Testament. A preach- 
er who is under an interdict on this subject has his just official freedom 
assailed. Certainly he is to exercise it in the spirit of candor and con- 
ciliation, under the lead of good temper and good sense. Ifhe finds 
attempts.made to choke his profoundest convictions by the ery of po- 
litical preaching, he will only meet an experience like that of many in 
every generation since the voice of the first Christian preacher was 
heard. The distinctive Unitarian stand-point of the writer of the fol- 
lowing article will at once be recognized ; nor is this a solitary instance 
where the most able writers of the age set forth our thoughts from the 
pulpits of influential Reviews. | 


In the tendency which the signs of the times variously 
indicate, to a nearer connection of religion with politics, there 
is nothing that need surprise us. The connection is rooted 
in the nature of things. The alliance of religion and poli- 
tics is one of indisputable legitimacy. Every religion, every 
mode of religious belief and opinion, is more or less directly 
related to the social moralities; and laws and institutions 
are the organs through which these express themselves, — 
the body of which they are the soul. Every theory of Di- 
vine Providence and government draws after it, rather in- 
cludes in it, a corresponding theory of human destination ; 
therefore, of human duties; therefore, of human rights ; 
therefore, of the civil and social arrangements under which 
the destination may best be attained, and the rights and 
duties most worthily realized. All which especially holds 
good of such a religion as the Christian, —so practical, so 
human, so rich and full in its every-day moralities. As 
Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Puseyism, Puritanism, Cathol- 
icism, Quakerism, Benthamism, have, each of them, their 
politics, — have, each of them, a natural affinity to certain 
political ideas and maxims, —so we propose to inquire what — 
are the politics of that which was before them all, and will 
survive them all, the religion of the New Testament. 
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By this we do not mean to ask, What form of government, 
in Church or State, does the New Testament authoritatively 
declare to be the best? For we are not aware that the New 
Testament declares anything about the matter. In the obvi- 
vious, superficial sense of the word, the New Testament has 
no politics. The Founder of Christianity and his first fol- 
lowers did not interfere with forms and modes of civil goy- 
ernment, otherwise than to teach (in opposition to the popu- 
lar Judaical fanaticism, which refused tribute to Caesar, on 
the ground that legitimacy and divine right were limited to 
the house of David) that all governments, which answer the 
common purposes of social union, are equally legitimate and 
of divine right, for “the powers that be are ordained of 
God.” They contented themselves with announcing broad 
and everlasting moral truths, destined, in the progress of 
time, gradually to regenerate society, and remould govern- 
ments and polities into their own likeness. Neither shall 
we now inquire, What do New Testament texts say as to 
the proper objects and limits (if any) of civil allegiance ? 
Whether the Quaker interpretation of “ Resist not evil,” 
and the Tory interpretation of “Be subject to the higher 
powers,” be sound or unsound, are points which we leave to 
the solution of theological exegesis. With any question of 
controverted texts and dogmas we have here no concern. 
Nor do we undertake the task of constructing from New 
Testament texts a systematic confession of political faith, or 
code of political morals; for we are not aware that the New 
Testament affords data for anything of the sort. It would, 
in truth, be wonderful if it did. All the circumstances of 
our civilization differ so widely from those of the age and 
generation to which the Gospel was first promulgated, that 

the letter of its records cannot be expected to throw much 
direct light on the details of our political rights and duties. 
16* 
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With reference, for example, to those two prominent and 
all-influencing elements of our present social state, — repre- 
sentative institutions and the press, — with all the manifold 
rights and duties connected with and resulting from them, 
the New Testament yields us, of course, no specific text- 
ual guidance. Our electoral and politico-literary morality 
we are left to work out for ourselves, in the light of those 
broad principles of social duty which constitute the essence 
of the Christian ethics. The New Testament is so far from 
teaching politics systematically, that it leaves even the ques- 
tion of private property an open question, — the earlier pre- 
cedents of the Church seeming to favor community of goods, 
its subsequent history indicating the legitimacy, or at least 
permissibleness, of individual appropriation. Leaving, then, 
all questions of texts and textual controversy, as belonging 
to the theologian rather than the political moralist, we shall 
simply inquire, What great general truths in the philoso- 
phy of social morals — what ideas and principles having a 
political bearing — are consecrated by the general tone and 
* tenor of the volume which Christians revere as their rule of 
faith and practice? What moral lessons may the politician 
learn from that vast fact in the economy of Providence, that. 
stupendous spiritual revolution, whose opening scenes the 
books of the New Testament disclose ? 

“The Christian religion,” says Novalis, in words which 
frequent quotation has rendered familiar to us, “is the root 
of all democracy, — the highest fact in the Rights of Man.” 
We believe that this utterance of high-flown “German 
mysticism,” as some worthy people call it, is a piece of as 
sound and sober truth as ever was spoken. The Christian — 
religion, taken from the most general point of view from which 
we can regard it, — as a great moral and spiritual fact in the 
history of the world, — consecrates and sanctifies those prin- 
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ciples from which democracy most naturally springs, on 
which it most securely rests, by which human rights are 
most effectually vindicated, and which the tyrants and op- 
pressors of mankind most heartily detest. 

Thus, Christianity consecrates the principle of appealing 
directly to the common people on the very highest and deep- 
est questions of human interest. The Gospel treats the 
popular intellect with respect and friendliness. There is 
nothing esoteric in its doctrines or spirit. “What ye hear 
in the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops,” is the man- 
date of its beneficent Founder. It recognizes no aristoc- 
racy of caste or class, of birth or office, — no aristocracy of 
intellect even: it “honors all men,” by addressing itself to 
faculties and feelings which all men in common possess. 
That “the poor have the Gospel preached unto them” is 
adduced by Jesus as one of the most distinctive signs of his 
divine mission: and it is this, more than anything else, 
which constitutes the Gospel a great fact — the greatest of 
facts—in the philosophy of the Rights of Man. This 
preaching of a gospel to the poor assumes that the poor ~ 
have faculties for the appreciation of the profoundest of 
moral truths; that there is nothing too good to be given 
to them; that the enlightening of their understandings, the 
awakening of their feelings, the guiding of their aspirations 
to spiritual beauty, truth, and good, is a work worthy of the 
highest order of intelligence. The Christian religion is the 
loftiest wisdom descending, without any parade of conde- 
scension, to commune with the deepest ignorance, — lifting 
up its voice, not in the schools of learning and science, but 
in the highways of human intercourse, in the very streets 
and market-places. Here, we take it, is the Education 
question settled, once for all, on the highest authority. The 
old Tory anti-education clamor about the danger of raising 
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poor people’s minds above their station in life, is rebuked 
by the example of the inspired Teacher of the world. For 
the sort of knowledge on which this dangerous tendency is 
most obviously chargeable, the knowledge which most power- 
fully raises men’s minds above the level of the vulgar work- 
ing world, is given freely and without reserve to all. Surely, 
if the doctrines of the Christian theology are not too stimu- 
lating a nutriment for common minds, neither is chemistry, 
nor geology, nor poetry, nor mathematics. The whole circle 
of the arts and sciences is, we apprehend, less calculated to 
raise poor people’s minds above the station of life in which 
it has pleased. Providence to place them, than is the dis- 
closure of mysteries, into which, as we are told, “the angels 
desire to look.” 

The Gospel is, then, an appeal to the many, the millions, 
the common people; assumes a capacity in the common | 
people receptive of the deepest and weightiest of moral 
truths. It is more than this. It is an appeal to the many 
against the few, — to the people against their rulers. Such, 
taken historically, is the most obvious external aspect of the 
public preaching of Jesus. It was a stirring-up of the soul 
of the Hebrew commonalty into protest and spiritual revolt 
against a vicious ecclesiastical government. It was an en- 
deavor to create in Palestine an enlightened public opinion, 
a pure and earnest public morality, adverse to the influence 
of the constituted authorities, and to the permanence of the 
existing order of things. That it was infinitely more than 
this, — that this politico-moral feature of the teachings of 
Jesus was by no means the whole, nor even the chief part, 
of their significance, —we have, of course, no intention to 
deny. Still, it was this: to say that Christianity does pre- 
sent this aspect, among others, is simply to state an histori- 
cal fact. Jesus of Nazareth taught the Jewish people, with 
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the utmost freedom and plainness, a morality subversive of 
the influence of their rulers; taught them to distrust those 
rulers as “ blind,” and to scorn them as “hypocrites.” Here, 
then, we have another great political truth, resting on the 
highest authority, and exemplified in the most illustrious of 
precedents. The Gospel consecrates the principle of moral- 
force agitation. It recognizes the right and duty of insur- 
rection, — the insurrection, that is, of the heart and under- 
standing against hypocrisy and falsehood, though the hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood sit in the very seat of Moses, and are 
environed with the prestige of antiquity and legitimacy. 
Ié keeps no terms, except those of truth, with consecrated 
turpitude, and legitimate, old-established iniquity. It brings 
human authorities, the most reverend and time-honored, — 
human institutions, the most securely hedged round by tra- 
dition, popular veneration, and the use and wont of ages, — 
to the test of eternal and divine moralities, proclaiming that 
every tree not of God’s planting shall be rooted up. It 
speaks the plainest truths about public men in the plainest 
way. “Hypocrites,” “extortioners,” “serpents,” “vipers,” 
— such is the dialect in which the New Testament speaks of 
corrupt and unprincipled rulers. The spirit of the book is 
that of antagonism to existing ideas and established author- 
ities. The first preaching of the Gospel drove constituted 
authorities mad with rage; scared a guilty tetrarch, and 
made a Roman governor tremble; and its written page 
denounces the oppressions and frauds of “rich men” of the 
landlord class, in a tone which now-a-days would be thought 
to savor of the League, or even the Charter. What, pre- 
cisely, may be the meaning of “Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers,” we do not here undertake to say; 
but the meaning of this. and similar texts clearly is not that 
they to whom Providence has given the power of instruct- 
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ing the minds and stirring the hearts of their fellow-men, 
are to shrink from denouncing public immoralities, and 
agitating against public wrongs. Never was a greater mis- 
take than that which is made when despots and aristocracies 
encourage poor people to read the Bible, in the hope of 
quieting them down under oppression. For any such pur- 
pose, the Bible is about the unfittest book in all literature. 
Whenever the Bible is read with the understanding and the 
heart, it will strengthen men’s sense of right, and quicken 
their sensibilities to wrong, —sanctify what tyrants call 
“ sedition,” by the example of a long line of agitators of the 
prophet and apostle class, and consecrate, as religion, a 
sturdy, defiant opposition to all manner of Pharaohs, Ahabs, 
Herods, Pilates, and chief priests. 

The politics of the New Testament are anti-hierarchical. 
The whole book is an emphatic proclamation of religious 
equality ; not that mere equality of sect with sect which 
seems to be at present our current interpretation of this 
“peculiar doctrine of the Gospel,” but the equality of man 
with man. The Christian religion knows nothing of human 
priesthoods, — other than the priesthood that is common to 
all good men and true, who render to their Maker the sacri- 
fice of worthy deeds springing out of honest hearts. Not 
to a select and episcopally-ordained few, but to “strangers 
scattered abroad,” does the Gospel address the honorable 
title of a “holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices.” 
Christianity broke down the old priestly monopoly, — Jew- 
ish and heathen, — and made every man “king and priest 
unto God” on his own account. It neither recognizes nor 
constitutes any sacerdotal caste, any spiritual aristocracy, 
(Episcopalian or Presbyterian,) any order of men stand- 
ing in ex-officio relations to’ Deity. It makes the relation 
of man to God individual and immediate. The Christianity 
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that lifts a mitred front in courts and parliaments is not the 
Christianity of Christ. Uppermost rooms at feasts, chief 
seats in synagogues, and all the other great and small 
prizes of ecclestastical ambition, — including the “ Rabbi, 
Rabbi,” (or, as we phrase it, Very Reverend, Right Reve- 
rend, Most Reverend,)—are discarded and disowned by 
Him whose kingdom is not of this world. Marvellous it is 
how, not the spirit only, but the very letter of the New Testa- 
ment, is set at naught by our modern priesthoods. Christ 
said, in that grandly awful concio ad populum which closed 
the series of his public teachings, “ Call no man your Father 
upon the earth”: yet “ Father,’ “Right Reverend Father,” 
“ Right Reverend Father in God,” is the style and title of 
modern Christian Episcopacy. Why do not they, for very 
shame’s sake, score out the text at once, as an heretical in- 
terpolation ? 

The Gospel is a consecration of the principle and spirit 
of Protestantism ; of the principle and spirit of free inquiry 
in matters of religious belief, of individual earnestness in 
moral conduct, of progressive reform in social institutions. 


Christianity makes no account of legitimacy, antiquity, or 
_ majorities. It is a protest for the practical spiritual needs 
of “the hour that now is,” against the tyranny of traditions 
inherited from the past. Such a thing as the fastening of 
the creed of one generation on the faith of all succeeding 
ones, 7 secula seculorum, — hedging round pulpits and uni- 
versity chairs with subscriptions to dead men’s articles of 
belief, (though the articles should happen to be all true,) — 
is a proceeding utterly opposed to its free and onward 
spirit. Christianity is a protest for the practical utilities 
of human nature and life, against the mechanical, ceremo- 
nial righteousness that exalts the means above the end, 
makes man the creature and slave of institutions, instead 
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of their lord and master, and would have even withered 
hands and sightless eyes remain as they are, until the 
Sabbath of Moses has had its due. How noble, and yet 
how simple, —simple as moral truth ever is, —is that 
utterance of Christ’s, “The Sabbath is made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.” This has been in the world these 
eighteen hundred years; but we are not come up with it 
yet. If this sentence happened to be, not in the New Testa- 
ment, but in some Parliamentary speech of Mr. Roebuck’s, 
or Mr. Hume’s, many religious people would be dreadfully 
shocked, and we should never hear the last of the “ blas- 
phemy” and “irreligion,” the daring <Antichristianity, of 
the sentiment. The Gospel is a protest for spiritual equal- 
ity and brotherhood, against the overbearing assumptions 
and tyrannous impertinences of a priestly aristocracy, —a 
protest for individual judgment, against sacerdotal and eccle- 
siastical authority. It is a true Non-conformist’s Gospel. 
Ecclesiastics may talk ever so learnedly and plausibly about 
the incapacity of the unlettered multitude to judge for them- 
selves of the high questions of religion, — about the need 
of adhesion to a centre of spiritual unity, of docile submis- 
sion to the authority of a regularly constituted and legiti- 
mately ordained clergy: they may even quote texts in 
support of their claims, which the unskilled in Hebrew and 
Greek cannot exactly explain. But the broad fact -re- 
mains, — stubbornly impervious to all the heaviest artil- 
lery of sacerdotal logic,—that the Christian Gospel is 
(historically) rooted and grounded in antagonism to au- 
thority; that on the “authority” principle it never could 
have got standing-room in the world; that all the author- 
ities which men then reverenced — the authority of the 
Jewish priesthood, the authority of the heathen priesthood, 
the authority of the civil magistrate, the authority of the 
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philosophers and “terati — were confederated to crush it. 
Non-conformity, dissent, free-inquiry, individual conviction, 
mental independence, are for ever consecrated by the relig- 
ion of the New Testament, as the breath of its own life, the 
conditions of its own existence, on the earth. The book 
is a direct transfer of human allegiance in things spiritual, 
from the civil and ecclesiatical powers to the judgment and 
conscience of the individual. With the New Testament in 
his hands, and a high, honest purpose in his heart, no man 
need ever be afraid of “heretic,” “schismatic,” “sedition- 
monger,” “babbler,” “blasphemer,” “ pestilent fellow,” and 
other such missiles of the vocabulary of insolence dressed 
in authority. The Gospel itself was once a heresy, a 
schism, a sedition, and a blasphemy, and would have been 
crushed in the cradle, if authority and hard words were 
arguments. The Christian religion is thus the “highest 
fact” in the philosophy of that highest of human rights, 
Liberty of Prophesying. 

The Gospel is “the root of all democracy.” Not that 
it specifically inculeates the overthrow of oligarchical and 
despotic governments, and the establishment of republics 
in their room; but it announces principles, it breathes a 
spirit, the universal prevalence of which would at once 
make oligarchy and despotism moral impossibilities. By 
its doctrine of human equality and brotherhood, it ignores all 
social distinctions, except the immutable natural distinctions 
between wisdom and folly, righteousness and iniquity. It 
denounces all mammon-worship and title-worship. Its social 
spirit is that of a republican simplicity, equality, and self- 
respect. It recognizes no aristocracy but that of personal 
goodness, tested by social usefulness: “ He that is greatest 
among you, let him be your servant.” It is a very levelling 
Gospel. Its early triumphs consisted, as the Apostle elo- 
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quently boasts, in the foolish, and weak, and base things 
of the world confounding the wise, and mighty, and honored. 
The history of Christianity is that of a revolution which be- 
gan with what cabinet-ministers and bishops call “ the dregs 
of the people,” and mounted upward and upward till it 
scaled and captured the throne of the Cxsars. The raising 
of valleys, and laying low of hills, was the burden of the 
prophetic announcement of the Gospel’s approach; and the 
“glory to God in the highest,” which angels announced as 
its final aim, can only be realized when “ peace on earth and 
good-will among men” shall be established universally on 
the basis of political justice. 

The politics of the New Testament are in direct antagonism 
to the old heathen politics. These sacrificed the individual 
to the state; treated the state as everything, and the individ- 
ual (except in his relations to the state) as nothing. In 
Christianity, the individual is everything; the state, other- 
wise than as an aggregate of individuals, nothing. Na- 
tional wealth, power, greatness, glory, manufacturing interest, 
commercial interest, agricultural interest, colonial and ship- 
ping interest, splendor and dignity of the crown, glorious con- 
stitution, and the like, —all these are nothing, in the polities 
of Christianity, except as representative of, or conducive to, 
the physical and moral well-being of individual men, women, 
and children: all are worse than nothing, if the happiness 
and virtue of individuals are to be sacrificed to their sup- 
port. Not as a mere “member of society,” not as a mere 
fractional part of a vast and multitudinous whole called 
“community,” does Christianity take notice of the individ- 
ual, but as an immortal child of God, having his own life 
to live, his own character to form, his own individuality to 
develop, his own soul to save. How deep this doctrine goes! 
It is the most revolutionary thing we have. It implies the 
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radical falsity and wickedness of all social arrangements 
which demand the sacrifice of individual intellect, morality, 
and spiritual health, to the abstraction called Society. Un- 
der the Christian charter of human rights and code of hu- 
man duties, man — every man —has a destiny of his own 
to work out, a nature of his own to develop, up to its highest 
possibility of health and strength; and whatever obstructs 
him in this, Christianity explicitly condemns. “Let my 
people go, saith the Lord, that they may serve Mz,” —is 
the plea of the Hebrew liberator for the emancipation of his 
race; and never were the rights of man advocated on a 
broader ground. The words are Jewish, but the spirit is 
Christian. Political enfranchisement, as the condition pre- 
liminary of a true and entire service of God; civil rights, 
as needful to intellectual and moral health ; social justice, 
as the atmosphere in which the virtues and charities best 
grow, — there is a principle here wide enough to cover the 
whole field of political reform. The aim of Christianity is 
the perfecting of the individual in whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, virtuous, and lovely; and whatever, in 
social custom or legislative enactment, hinders the accom- 
plishment of this aim, is unchristian and Antichristian. 
Here is the condemnation of slavery: and of some other 
things beside. The question, “ Can a dependent elector be, 
in mental honesty and self-respect, a perfect Christian man?” 
contains the core of the Ballot controversy. The question, 
“‘ Can a clergyman, with his bread, and his children’s bread, 
contingent on his unfaltering profession of belief in a par- 
ticular set of theological opinions, faithfully discharge the 
Christian duty of proving all things?” is decisive as to the 
morality of enforced subscription to creeds and articles. The 
question, “Can a soldier, whose trade is homicide by word 
of command, whose profession is the abnegation of moral 
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responsibility for the most responsible act a human creature 
can commit, be a living example of the Christian virtues of 
benevolence and justice?” settles the Antichristianity of 
standing armies. The question, “Can a grossly ignorant 
man be, at all points, a thorough Christian man?” is a 
short argument for national education. And the question, 
“ Can a man, woman, or child, that is over-worked, under- 
fed, ill-housed, and ill-clad, enjoy intellectual and moral, 
health, realize the spiritual development contemplated by 
the Christian Gospel ?” brings religion into the whole of our 
social economics. The right of the individual to the means 
of spiritual life and growth, to leisure, rest, recreation, phys- 
ical and domestic comfort, as the conditions of his soul’s 
health, — if this be not instantly decisive of the question of 
the ten-hours bill, it is only because some other and nearer 
questions stand, for the present, between us and that; and 
because there would be no Christianity in legislating to 
make bad worse. But there the question is, waiting for us, 
to be settled when those other things shall have been put 
out of the way. That is not a Christian state of society, 
which, for some millions of people, renders the culture of 
the home virtues and affections little better than a physical 
impossibility. The taint of Antichristianity is on all social 
arrangements that hinder or abridge the spiritual growth of 
human beings. 

In virtue of this principle of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual, the Christian Gospel is a vast regenerative, revolu- 
tionizing force, permeating the whole structure of society and 
its institutions. We are learning to feel that even the crim- 
inal is within the scope of its operation. The “ vindictive ” 
theory of punishment — which sacrifices the individual to 
the passions of the community ——is now pretty well ex- 
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ploded; and the “exemplary ” theory — which sacrifices 
the individual to the interests of the community — is less ex- 
elusively insisted on than it was: we modify it with a large 
admixture of the “reformatory ” theory, in which the indi- 
vidual is paramount. The feeling gains ground in society 
every year, and from time to time expresses itself in legis- 
lation, that, whatever rights the criminal may have forfeited, 
he cannot forfeit his right to the means of moral improve- 
ment; and that any punishment, however well deserved and 
exemplary, is essentially defective if it be not adapted to 
promote (otherwise than in the ecclesiastical courts’ fashion) 
the soul’s health of the offender. That punishment which 
dismisses the culprit from the world as an incurable, — cuts 
him off from all opportunity and possibility of restoration, 
with the miserable mockery of a judicial prayer that “the 
Lord may have mercy on his soul,’—§is gradually drop- 
ping into desuetude : and society seems less and less willing 
to despair of the moral amendment of those who have most 
deeply sinned against it. 

The political ideas and principles of the New Testament, 
like all other great moral truths, tend ever — with an inhe- 
rent, resistless, though slowly working force —to their own 
realization. It says nothing against this, that we have had 
Christianity in the world these eighteen hundred years, 
without having yet properly learned one of its lessons. We 
have had the sun and moon these six thousand years, day 
unto day uttering speech, and night unto night showing 
knowledge, and we have not yet learned their religion. 
The Christian Gospel of brotherhood and spiritual equality, 
in the laborious slowness of its progress, the limitation of 
its influence, and the extent and seeming invyeteracy of its 
corruptions, only shares the fate of other moral truths. 
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Meanwhile, it furnishes us with abundant encouragement, 
under the tardy and imperfect character of its own suc- 
cesses. The symbols in which its Founder pictured its fu- 
ture progress are indicative, not of miraculous metamorpho- 
sis, but_of natural growth, —“ first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear”: nor are the enemy and 
his tares forgotten. Truly, “there are many Antichrists,” 
as the Apostle says; and their power is great as their natures 
are various : —the Antichrist of mammon, the Antichrist of 
aristocracy and class-legislation, the Antichrist of spiritual 
tyranny, the Antichrist of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, the 
Antichrist of the “ great uncontrollable principle,” that loves 
a gainful iniquity better than a losing honesty. But the 
politics of the New Testament —the politics of justice and 
mercy, of spiritual liberty and equality — are stronger than 
all the Antichrists together. The Christian Gospel is, at this 
moment, all external hinderances and internal corruption 
notwithstanding, the mightiest moral force we have, both as 
a conservator and destroyer. There are no signs of old age 
upon it. It can, in truth, grow old only when the world 
grows old. The nations of the European family received 
it in their infancy ; and, in the life of nations, as of the indi- 
vidual, those are the vital and enduring characteristics which 
are impressed during the age of early, rapid growth. The 
religion whose author loved, under the title of Son of Man, 
to identify himself with universal humanity; the religion 
which began its life with putting down polygamy, gladiator- 
ship, serfdom, and other such abominations; which, in our 
own time, has reformed our penal code, stopped our slave- 
trade, emancipated our slaves, and is still fighting the good 
fight beyond the Atlantic, showing abundant signs, by the 
way, where the real strength lies ;—this religion, which, de- 
spite of all the corruptions that have been fastened on it, and 
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all the crimes that have been perpetrated in its name, has 
ever been a civilizing influence in the midst of barbarism, 
and a moralizing influence in the heart of an effeminate and 
artificial civilization, will live while any part of its benign 
mission remains unaccomplished, — will live till it has exor- 
cised all the evil spirits that haunt and vex the world. The 
moral ideas that constitute the life of Christianity contain 
within themselves the promise and programme of our age 
to come. 


LYONS. 
FOURTH LETTER FROM REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in May when we started from 
Paris for Aix-les-Bains in Savoy. Our purpose was to see 
the country and the people, and not merely the few note- 
worthy objects to which the guide-books direct the traveller. 
No doubt in this manner we gained an impression such as 
is not to be got by traversing the country at the rate of 
three or four hundred miles ina day. But yet I do not 
think that even an impression gained while travelling more 
deliberately is probably very truthful. For highways and 
inns are by no means the places where the character of a 
people is to be best learned. 

At Fontainebleau I walked about the town before break- 
fast, and I found myself in the market, which is held in a 
large square planted all over with rows of trees. Under - 
the shade of these trees sat the market-people with their 
baskets of eggs, butter, vegetables, poultry, and snails, — 
live snails crawling about the baskets, with their shells on 
their backs. After leaving this pretty umbrageous market- 
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place, I saw an ancient building with a great gateway. With 
a traveller’s license, I passed through it, supposing it to be 
some public edifice. Then I stood in a large square, look- 
ing about me. In a few moments I was asked very civilly, 
“ Do you belong to the household?” I said that I did not. 
‘ Ah, then you cannot enter.” Then I asked what building 
it was. And I was answered, in words of great solemnity, 
“Tt is the chateau.” I remarked, that then the Emperor 
was there. “Yes; but this is the kitchen.” I surveyed 
the great broad square, the palace as I thought; and I 
wished to know which particular building was the kitchen. 
And I was answered in a tone almost of veneration, “ This 
is the kitchen. It is all kitchen, all, all.” Certainly it was 
a kitchen worth looking at. On the other side of the palace, 
leading up to the chief entrance, are stairs, called from their 
form the horseshoe stairs, which also are worth regarding, 
because it was at the foot of them that Napoleon, conquered 
and captive, took leave of his old guard before quitting 
France for Elba. 

On emerging from the forest of Fontainebleau, we soon 
came to the first vineyard which we had noticed in France. 
But a French vineyard is a sad disappointment to romantic 
expectations ; for there are in it no shady bowers, no luxu- 
riant trailing branches. A vineyard in France is a field 
full of stumps of vines, alongside which are fixed sticks of 
four or five feet in height. The vineyards of Burgundy, 
Champagne, and Bordeaux, — the traveller expects in them, 
he knows not what of luxuriance and beauty ; but he finds 
that truly, at their best, they are nothing more than fields 
stuck full of sticks with green twigs tied to them. There is 
not a vineyard in all France but is far surpassed in beauty 
by a field of Indian corn in August, looking so luxuriant 
and green that almost it infects the beholder with some 
new feeling of vitality. 
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On approaching Sens the traveller perceives from a dis- 
tance that this is not one of the dull towns which so often 
deceive his interest in France. The outskirts of it are very 
pretty, and into the city itself the entrance is through a 
gateway in what were once the fortifications. I walked 
round the city and surveyed the walls, which are now no 
longer of military use. They are still of great height and 
thickness, but they are not now what they might have been 
in the days of bows and arrows, and even perhaps of such 
cannon as the Chevalier Bayard may have directed. And 
so here where was once the base of the ramparts, now are 
avenues of trees, where the citizens promenade. A quaint 
old pretty town is this city of Sens, somewhat closely built 
and full of quaint, ancient buildings. There are some edi- 
fices which are now appropriated to quite vile uses, which 
have evidently been in former times churches or convents. 
While walking about the streets, I found myself suddenly, 
on turning a corner, close under the towers of the cathedral. 
I was examining the eighteen chapels which border the 
sides of the cathedral, and I was thinking the while of St. 
Louis, who was married here, and of Abelard, who was here 
condemned for heresy on the subject of the Trinity, at the 
instance of St. Bernard, when a man accosted me, and asked 
me if I would wish to see “le tresor.” I followed him, 
and he took me up a narrow flight of stairs leading directly 
from one side of the nave. Then he opened a black old 
oaken door, covered with wrought iron, and I was in the 
treasure-house, and in the presence of armories, pictures, 
glass cases, and busts. And amid these objects my guide 
was another person than when he first addressed me. He 
was the custodian of the treasures, and very evidently he 
was a sincere, devout believer in them. He was a man of: 


about fifty years of age, and was dressed i black. Sad, 
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earnest, and with something mysterious in his manner, he 
seemed like a person possessed of great secrets, which no- 
body cares for. He appeared to me as he talked like one 
lonely, desponding, and craving sympathy. He opened the 
doors of an armory, and at every word of sympathy which 
I uttered, he drew in his breath aloud and looked grateful. 
He showed what he said was given to the church by Char- 
lemagne, a silver cross of twelve or fourteen inches in length, 
enclosing a portion of the wood on which Jesus was cruci- 
fied. On being asked whether he believed that really that 
morsel of wood was part of the cross which was once erected 
on Calvary, he answered with great discretion, “I do truly 
believe that it was given to the cathedral by Charlemagne, 
as being part of the cross of our Lord; and Charlemagne 
was a man of great ability.” So far in belief I went with 
him ; and very thankful he seemed to be for my concur- 
rence. “ Ah,” he said, leaning towards it, “it is most pre- 
cious! Precious as the wood of the cross,— precious as 
the gift of Charlemagne, — and precious also for its intrinsic 
value. For look at these sapphires and rubies, how large 
they are! Ah, see it, see it! For where else will you see 
another thing like it?” 

Next he exhibited a robe which he said had once be- 
longed to Thomas a Becket, who found refuge at Sens, 
while he was an exile from England in consequence of his 
quarrel with the king. The authenticity of this relic I was 
not disinclined to allow, for surely the vesture was old and 
dirty enough to be indeed of the age claimed for it. “O,” 
exclaimed the custodian, clasping his hands, “there are 


English people who come to Sens simply to behold this 
relic.” 


“ Ah, indeed!” TI said. 
“Yes. Cardinal Wiseman has been here, and so has 
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the Earl of Shrewsbury. And do you know Monsieur 
Pugin?” 

“ His name I know.” 

“ He, too, has been here. He came to Sens to see this 
relic. O, the English people think much of it. They think 
much of Thomas 4 Becket.” 

“ But how did all these things escape the Revolutionists, 
when nearly all the other churches of France were emp- 
tied of their relics?” 

“ Ah, they were hidden.” 

In another armory, one among a hundred relics was a 
cranium richly encased, and labelled as being the skull of 
Gregory the Great, Pope and Doctor. Certainly that head 
was an object of interest to me, as being by any possibility 
that skull inside of which once worked the strong and subtle 
brain of the first Gregory. But my Protestant incredulity 
as to Popish relics was aroused, when I considered on the 
same shelf, and on shelves above and below, the multitude 
of articles which solicited my faith, on the same evidence as 
that for the “ Cranium S. Gregorii, Papa et Doctoris.” 

After the head of Gregory the Great were shown me 
curiosities and relics more than I can remember, — old tap- 
estry, — the history of Joseph in forty-six scenes carved in 
ivory, — the comb of St. Loup, an article very like what is 
now used for horses’ manes,— the body of St. Savinienne, — 
bones belonging to many saints, Mary Magdalene, Potentia, 
Paula, Beata, Victor, and the Forty Martyrs. 

On leaving Sens, at an early hour in the morning, as we 
rode down the streets, I saw sitting out of doors on the road- 
side an old lady at her spinning-wheel. She was very neat, 
‘and so busy, yet also so serene. And as she sat in the 
warm sunshine, watching her flax and plying her wheel, she 
seemed as though she never had heard of any competition 
in her work from jennies, mules, and steam-engines. 
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At Joigny, after breakfast, the waiter counted the bits of 
sugar in the basin, so as to be able to charge accurately for 
the five or six which had been consumed. : 

All the way from Joigny to Auxerre, the road-sides are 
bordered with vineyards. Auxerre was formerly a fortified 
city, and it stands on two or three steep hills, or more prop- 
erly declivities. While climbing among these houses and 
steeps, I noticed a fine old gateway to a church. It has 
been untouched by any other violence than that of the 
gentle, incessant wear of time ; though all the other ancient 
buildings of the city have been defaced by the Revolution- 
ists. On the front of it is a design in honor of the great 
produce of Burgundy. It consists of two great recumbent 
figures with vines and grapes about them, and with their 
names over their heads, — Ceres, I suppose as the person- 
age by whom first the vine was cultivated, and Noah, as the 
person by whom first wine was made from its fruit. 

At Vermanton there is a large hotel; but for breakfast it 
was told us that there was neither milk, tea, nor coffee to 
be had. And we were informed that, though it was possi- 
ble to purchase coffee in the town, yet that neither cream 
nor milk could possibly be found. However, at last, milk 
was obtained for us by a messenger who climbed a steep 
hill above the town, and bribed a woman to milk her cow 
for some foreigners, who could not possibly live without milk 
for their breakfasts, though not caring at all for either 
cheese or wine. 

Avallon is a delightful town. It stands on the top of a 
high rock, and is almost entirely surrounded by a deep ra- 
vine. Along the edge of this ravine are very beautiful 
walks, from which there is a view into the depths below, 
and far away among the hills and along the glittering course 
of the river. In all France, too, I have not seen a town 
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with which I have been as much pleased as I have been by 
this, both for the look of the streets and the appearance of 
the people. In connection with this superior character of 
the city, it is worth noticing that it is said to be a place of 
much devotion. In the evening, at the sound of a bell, from 
alongside of the river where was our hotel, we ascended into 
the town, to attend service in a church. The sermon was 
on the pursuit of happiness, and was an excellent discourse. 
At the commencement of it, the priest held his cap in his 
hand ; but soon he put it on his head; and in a little while 
he seated himself in the narrow pulpit. And thus wearing 
his cap, and sitting down, he continued his sermon in a 
manner very easy, yet very impressive. Seldom, indeed, 
have I heard a better sermon, or seen a more attentive con- 
gregation, or walked in neater streets, or beheld a more 
orderly people than in this town de beaucoup de devotion. 
I am afraid that, in regard to some other places of great de- 
votion, I may have to tell of something very different from 
cleanliness, order, and prosperity ; and therefore I would 
add, that at Avallon the population seemed not only very 
religious, but also very intelligent. 

From Paris to Avallon, limestone peeps through the soil 
continually ; but at Avallon it is sandstone instead of lime- 
stone. However, before reaching Avallon, the road had 
become an ascent, and so it continued to be for thirty miles, 
to Saulieu. As the road ascends, there is a great change 
visible in the soil and the vegetation; granite appearing in 
place of sandstone; and one tree and another disappearing, 
and others growing in their stead. But from Saulieu, al- 
most from the doorsteps of the hotel, our course was down- 
wards into warmer air, and through a country beautiful 
with the first coming of summer, —, with hawthorn, broom, 
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and the locust-tree in full blossom, and with fields richly 
variegated with clover and lucerne, in flower. 

Arnay-le-Duc is a dirty little place surrounded by vine- 
yards. Jn the church on the altar I saw a plaster image of 
the Virgin. Round the neck of the image was hung a little 
glass case, containing numerous bits of bone, purporting to 
be relics of saints, and bearing the names of Justin Martyr, 
St. Ursula, the Eleven Thousand Virgins, and others. 

At Ivry our stay was at the house of the Maitre de Poste. 
Posting and diligences are now almost extinct in France, 
along the chief routes. But what formerly were the chief 
hotels are still the chief, and are still places where, in old 
English phrase, is given “lodging for man and beast.” But 
except in the largest towns, the chief hotels are sadly de- 
cayed from what they once were. These old posting-houses 
are usually very large, and occupy the four sides of a court. 
On the front of them usually are announcements, such as 
Hotel of the Post, and Horses to Let. But these signs are 
always dim and rotting. Not one of them is there which 
would seem to have been renovated since the first steam- 
engine started on a railway. Such a sense of decay as 
comes over one, after having lodged in two or three of these 
houses! For none of them are half occupied; none of them 
have been painted for a long time; and in all of them, in 
some part, the roofs either are falling or else are bending 
against a fall. But of all these decaying houses, the hotel 
at Ivry is the worst. It is a large house, in which, however, 
only four or five rooms are ever occupied. The apartment 
for guests is very spacious, and contains some handsome 
pieces of furniture ; but it was so dirty that we were obliged 
ourselves to have it cleaned for our use, by a person not 
belonging to the hotel. I shall long remember Ivry, I think, 
for its decay, dirt, cobwebs, spiders, extortionate prices, and 
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for the greatest bull-dog which I have ever seen, and also 
for the larks in its neighborhood, so numerous that they 
seemed to fill the heavens with their singing. 

On the way from Ivry to Chalons, at the village of La 
Rochefort are to be seen standing high above the surround- 
ing houses what are the remains of an old chateau. Evi- 
dently no long while ago it was a strong castle ; and probably 
it was one of those many great houses against which the 
peasantry rose, and which they demolished, in the times 
of the first revolution. Places whence power and wealth 
have been chased, and perhaps also where protection, kind- 
ness, and wisdom have ceased to dwell, -these strong old 
ruins, from their rocky heights, seem to ask of the villagers 
round, “ What the better are you for our destruction, beauti- 
ful and strong as we once were in the midst of your wretched 
dwellings ?” 

At Chalons, on going into the churches, I perceived that I 
was in one of those places in which the greatest welcome 
had been given to the late Papal decision as to the birth of 
“Mary the mother of Jesus.” That she was born without 
any portion of that sin attaching to her which Orthodoxy 
fastens on all the human race, had been for seven or eight 
hundred years a matter of argument in the Roman Catholic 
Church; and at times had been the subject of bitter and 
even furious controversy among the monastic orders. How- 
ever, three or four years ago, it was decided by the Pope 
that “the Mother of God, our Lady,” was immaculate from 
her creation. “QO Holy Mother, conceived without sin,” — 
this dogma in honor of the Virgin is to be seen now pub- 
lished in newly gilt letters underneath old paintings; or 
printed and framed and suspended near altars ; or inscribed 
upon stone, near statues, or painted on the fronts of houses. 
Soon in the popular mind this theological doctrine of yester- 
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day will be like those many old notions in the Church, which 
everybody thinks that everybody has always believed. 

At this city, from the side of the river, I saw Mont Blanc. 
At first, to a very casual glance, it might have seemed like 
a white cloud. But with regarding it a little while, it 

seemed no cloud, but rather like a great white hand afar off, 
lifted from beneath above the rim of the horizon, —a some- 
thing unusual, awful. A new form of nature, it was nature 
with a power to which I had not grown dull, — nature with 
a meaning plain, staring, unavoidable. All night, after the 
sight, there was on my mind an awe startling, new, and as 
though of the supernatural, — as though a rock had spoken 
to me, or as though I had been beckoned from the distant 
heavens, or as though there had been given me some sign 
from out of infinity. 

From Chalons to Lyons, our course was down the Saone. 
And from Lyons we journeyed by the Rhone to Aix-les- 
Bains. And surely it is the very perfection of travel to be 
seated upon a steamboat, and to be borne through such 
scenery as that upon the Rhone, past pretty little villages, 
through narrow gorges, underneath overhanging rocks, 
alongside the greenest of green meadows, and in and out 
through the quick windings of the river among hills and 
finely shaped rocks. Suddenly what a change there is to 
be remarked, in the appearance of the people, on the banks 
of the river! And at the next little port, at which we stop, 
we learn that we are in Savoy. It is no arbitrary division 
merely of land, by which the empire of France and the 
Duchy of Savoy are separated. For there is a division be- 
tween the two, not merely by posts and rocks, but by differ- 
ences in blood, features, and manners. I noticed three or 
four washerwomen at work on the river-side, and it seemed 
to me that it was not possible that, even in their attitudes, 
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they could have been the same as they were, if they had 
been born at even the very next village below, a few miles 
down the river. They reminded me of females in Italian 
pictures. Indeed, it needed not the passport officer to re- 
mind us that we were in a fresh country, and that France 
was left behind us. For this was evident to us, in the live- 
ly, swarthy features of the people, in the grace of their 
movements, in the appearance of the houses, and even in 
the manner in which the vines reached out their branches. 

Lyons is one of the finest cities of France, —one of the 
most populous, most wealthy, and most prosperous. It is 
eminent for its manufactures in silk. Its inhabitants have 
a reputation for turbulence, on account of their two revolts 
against the government of Louis Philippe; and of which 
the last was with difficulty suppressed, and only after more 
than a thousand of the insurgents had lost their lives. 

This city contained two bundred thousand inhabitants, at 
the time of the first French revolution. And from what 
they did and dared, they would appear to have been a pop- 
ulation of a superior character. Monsieur and Madame 
Roland were connected with Lyons; and it would seem as 
though the citizens of the place had not been unworthy to 
have their names associated with those of the Rolands. 
They opposed the acts of a club of Terrorists in the city. 
And for this reason, it was decreed by the National Conven- 
tion that Lyons should no longer exist, and that its very 
name should be effaced. Twenty-seven thousand shells, and 
eleven thousand red-hot shot were fired into the place, and 
thirty thousand people were killed during the siege. After 
the capture of the city, under the direction of Collot d’Her- 
bois, Couthon, and Forché, twenty hundred persons were 
mangled, and more than three millions of dollars were spent 
in demolishing such houses as had escaped destruction by 
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the artillery. What little was then left of the city, by a 
decree of the Convention, had its name changed to Com- 
mune-Affranchie. “Oh!” exclaimed Madame Roland, as 
she was carried to the guillotine, “O Liberty, what deeds 
are done in thy name!” 

And in the names also of order and religion, what atroci- 
ties have been committed, and even in this same city. For 
in Lyons, especially, St. Bartholomew’s was an awful day, 
in that year when Charles the Ninth commanded the most 
horrible massacre which has ever yet been known. And 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, — a measure by 
which Protestant worship was forbidden, — there was great 
suffering in Lyons; and ultimately there was a great loss of 
prosperity. For, intent upon liberty of conscience, great 
numbers of the silk-weavers abandoned the city and carried 
their art to Amsterdam in Holland, and to London, where 
they settled themselves in a district which was then almost 
open country, called Spitalfields. 

From its very foundation, Lyons has had an extraordi- 
nary history. And indeed it would seem from its position as 
though it had been predestined to something unusual. For 
it stands near the confluence of two great rivers, and was 
founded on the side of a mountain. Lyons occupies now a 
vast space, as well as its ancient position on the mountain. 

This mountain is called Fourvieres, and on its side, for 
streets, there are steep flights of steps. On the brow of the 
mount is a church, the tower of which is surmounted by a 
gilded statue of the Virgin Mary, of an immense size. My- 
self I sought the summit for the sake of the fine view from 
it. But while climbing the ascent I found that the moun- 
tain itself was well worthy of examination. The streets up 

_the side of it are very narrow, and are flights of steps, and 
sometimes even are staircases. Such a confusion as it seems 
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to be on this mount, of steep steps, terraces, rows of houses 
leaning towards one another, great old gateways, gardens 
high up in the air, long lanes between huge blind walls, 
modern forts, remains of ancient fortifications, doors opening 
into mysterious vaults or passages, pieces of stone-wall, 
which evidently are not of the last thousand years, and brick 
arches which at once are recognized as being Roman, and 
portions of an ancient aqueduct. On seeing inscribed Lug- 
dunum, which is the Latin name for Lyons, there came into 
my mind several classical allusions to the city. And when 
afterwards I visited the ancient buildings and the old ruins 
of the city, and examined the large collection of antiquities 
which is contained in the museum, I thought that the early 
history of Lyons, which is interesting in itself, was rendered 
yet more interesting by the manner in which it is illustrated 
by ancient authors and by old remains. 

Lyons was built by the Romans, and was founded at an 
era when it had become their policy to strengthen their em- 
pire by erecting cities along their frontiers, and at a time 
indeed when many colonies had already been sent out by 
them for this purpose. In consequence of the intrigues of 
Mark Antony in Gaul, several legions became suspected by 
the Roman Senate, by whom they were disarmed, and were 
commanded to proceed to the junction of the Rhone and . 
Saone, and there build a city. Dion is the authority for 
this statement. But I confess that myself I have not ex- 
amined his history. The quotation from Dion which I 
make use of says that Plancus was the name of the imme- 
diate founder of the city, and that also he conducted a colony 
of Romans to inhabit the new city, which was called Lug- 
dunum. 

This Plancus, when he was upwards of eighty years of 
age, was elected to be Consul of Rome, for the second time. 
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Always he would appear to have been a successful man. 
And a fortunate man too he must be called, in regard at 
least to fame, on account of the eminent persons who were 
his friends, and through whom his memory is even now 
quite fresh. Czsar, by whom his name is mentioned in 
those Commentaries which are written as though slowly and 
concisely upon a shield of brass,—and Horace, who ad- 
dressed to him one of those Odes in which the most toil- 
some Romans delighted to sing of ease and quiet pleasure 
as the great end of life,— and Cicero, who corresponded 
with him, and who speaks of him, in one of his letters, in 
these words, which have often since been quoted for their 
felicity: “Omnia summa consecutus es, Virtute duce, comite 
Fortuna,” — “Every high object thou hast achieved, with 
Virtue for thy leader and Fortune for thy companion.” 

And he was fortunate even in regard to his tomb. For 
it is said that at Gaeta there stands yet the tomb of Lucius 
Munatius Plancus. In the epitaph are enumerated his dig- 
nities, and his greater achievements, — that he triumphed 
over the Rheti, and afterwards built a temple to Saturn, — 
that he divided among his soldiers the lands of Beneventum 
in Italy, and that he led a colony to Lyons in France. 

From the foundation of the city its growth was rapid. 
From Strabo we learn that, very soon after Lyons was 
founded, pieces of gold and silver, coined in that city, were 
circulated all over the world. In corroboration of this 
statement there is yet in existence a coin which was issued 
in the fourth year of the city, and which bears upon it the 
names of Lyons and Mark Antony. 

About the twentieth year of the city, Agrippa, the son-in- 
law of Augustus Cesar, came into Gaul, in consequence of 
some disturbance among the natives. In order to insure 
tranquillity in the country, he determined that every part of 
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it should be made easily accessible. And for this purpose 
he had it all covered with a network of roads, of which Ly- 
ons was made the centre. Round the city there are yet 
several remains of these roads to be seen. 

Three or four years after Agrippa came Augustus Caesar 
himself to Lyons, accompanied by his step-son, Tiberius. 
It was during the reign of Augustus, and at the opposite 
end of the Roman empire from Gaul, that Jesus Christ was 
born; and it was during the reign of Tiberius that he was 
crucified. 

By Augustus the city of Lyons was made to be the me- 
tropolis of Celtic Gaul. And he made it his residence dur- 
ing the three years which he passed in the country. He 
was eminently successful here in arranging public affairs, 
and in attracting to himself the affections of the people. 

A few years after the departure of Augustus into Italy, 
the sixty nations of Gaul united together to build a temple 
to him, and to institute a ministry of priests for its service. 
In the course of time, this temple became famous every- 
where for its beauty, the number of attendants belonging to 
it, the annual exhibition of games connected with it, and for 
prizes given at it to successful candidates in rhetorical ex- 
hibitions, both in the Greek and Latin languages. 

A temple in honor, in worship, of a living person! So 
strangely this sounds! Yet it was in accordance with the 
practice by which the imperial family of Rome was called 
Divine. Indeed, a few grains of incense placed upon an 
altar as a sacrifice to the Emperor became a test of loyalty. 
And it was for scrupling this act, when it was demanded of 
them by the magistrates, that so many of the early Chris- 
tians became martyrs. 

Connected with this temple of Augustus were three or- 
ders of ministers ;— one, whose office it was to offer the 
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sacrifices; another, whose business it was to inspect the: 
entrails of victims for the purpose of gathering omens; and 
a third class, whose office it was to preside over the games 
and exhibitions which were given in honor of Augustus. 
There are many allusions to this temple in the later Latin 
authors. And there are many ancient medals which are 
stamped with its image. It was dedicated just before the 
beginning of our present era, —ten years before the birth of 
Jesus, in the light of whose doctrine it was all to become so 
strange, so repugnant, and so monstrous, —this altar and 
these priestly services in honor of a mortal. 

The temple was dedicated on a day which, a few years 
afterwards, in the arrangement of the calendar, was made to 
be the first day of August. Drusus, a kinsman of Augustus, 
acted as Augur at the dedication. And at Lyons it hap- 
pened, that, on the very day of the dedication, there was born 
to Drusus a son, who was called Claudius, and who became 
Emperor of Rome. 

Claudius had much affection for his native place. And 
it was on his urgent movement in the Roman Senate, that 
Lyons was endowed with the privileges of a colony of Rome. 
Previously it had been a municipal town, and the citizens of 
it had been eligible to any of the offices of Rome, in the 
same manner as the Romans themselves. But by being 
recognized as a Roman colony, Lyons became a little Rome, 
as an old author expresses it, the citizens of which were en- 
titled to vote at public elections in the capital of the world. 
Also by being created a colony, Lyons was endowed with 
the same dignities, privileges, customs, and laws as Rome 
itself, The laws of Lyons became the same as those of 
Rome, and so did the titles of its officers, — Senators, Pra- 
tors, Questors, and Ediles. The project of endowing a city 
not in Italy with all the privileges which belonged to Rome 
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itself, occasioned great dissatisfaction and remonstrance, and 
especially in the Senate. The Emperor addressed the Sen- 
ate at a special meeting convened on the subject of his pro- 
posal. The report of his speech, which Tacitus gives in his 
history, ends with the sentiment, “ What are now thought to 
be most ancient customs were once novelties; and what 
to-day we are testing by precedents will some time itself 
stand for an example.” 

By the Lyonnese this speech of the Emperor was en- 
graved upon tables of bronze, for preservation and public 
use. In the sixteenth century, two of these tables, contain- 
ing the larger part of the speech, were discovered by some 
workmen who were digging on the side of a hill. Perhaps 
owing to some excellence in the metal, these plates are al- 
most as fresh as though they had been only just engraved ; 
and they are certainly among the most remarkable remains 
of antiquity. 

But in the hundredth year of its existence, the «ity, or 
rather perhaps a very large part of it, was burned to the 
ground in a night, and in a manner which was regarded as 
altogether mysterious. It was a grand subject on which for 
Seneca to moralize. And accordingly, in one of his letters, 
he describes the terrible calamity,and what ought to be 
thought about it. Throughout the world the disaster of 
Lyons appears to have produced great consternation, and 
probably sympathy. And the imperial pupil of Seneca, 
Nero, gave a large sum of money to assist the Lyonnese in 
their sufferings. Very soon, however, they recovered them- 
selves. But it is not from ancient authors merely that this 
conflagration is known of. For there are remains of it dis- 
covered even now, from time to time, quite numerous and 
important, — mosaic floors, articles of marble, porcelain, and 
glass, bronze lamps half melted, and portions of the lead 
pipes which had been connected with the aqueduct. 
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Lyons was not a city to perish by a fire. For its chief 
strength was not in its wealth, but in its commercial position, 
at the centre of the four great roads by which Gaul was 
traversed from end to end, at the confluence of the two great 
streams, from which there was access to the interior of the 
country, and also to the sea, and to Italy, and to all the 
shores of the Mediterranean. According to Strabo, Lyons 
was, in his day, become the emporium of the country, — the 
grand market, where met the sixty nations of Gaul, and 
where were received and sold the productions of Spain, 
Africa, and the East. Indeed, on examining the inscrip- 
tions on ancient marbles, which yet exist in the city, it is 
easily perceived that the early inhabitants were a mercantile 
people, having among them all the institutions and oflicers 
incidental to a great and extended commerce. 

Among the ancient remains seen here, the tombs and 
tablets commemorative of the dead are very numerous, 
and sometimes they illustrate very vividly the character of 
the times to which they belong. In the museum and else- 
where are yet to be read funeral inscriptions for a linen 
merchant, a director of iron-works, a manufacturer of hair- 
cloth, and a dealer in fish and cattle. There is also to be 
seen a monument, which was erected by two of the prov- 
inces of Gaul in honor of a person whose official connection 
was with carriers, packers, and weighers. There are mar- 
bles inscribed to soldiers and to persons charged with the 
eare of the public games. One tablet commemorates a 
priest, who had filled every office in his native town of 
Troyes, and who had then been elected by the three proy- 
inces of Gaul to the dignity of priest in the temple of Au- 
gustus. And by another tablet is commemorated Placidus, 
the First of the Sixty Haruspices of the temple of Augus- 
tus; and whose place of burial was presented by the most 
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sacred order of which he was a member. There is a very 
singular inscription, perhaps to a Christian woman by her 
Pagan friends, in which it is said that she became impious 
from having been excessively pious. There is an epitaph 
by a Tribune of the Thirty-fifth Legion to his wife Maria, 
in which he describes her as his freed-woman and his very 
dear wife. And there is an inscription, which by the form 
and the terms of it would appear as though it might have 
been erected to the memory of a Christian wife by a priest 
in the temple of Augustus, the unbelieving but appreciating 
husband of a believing wife; for she is described as having 
been a woman of the rarest purity, and of the most abound- 
ing affection for all persons, and who died at the age of 
thirty-two, having never had with her husband the slightest 
quarrel. 

In the museum, there is one other monument, which must 
be mentioned, —a taurobole. It is of the year one hundred 
and sixty, and commemorates a sacrifice at Rome, offered 
by the city of Lyons in behalf of the Emperor Antoninus 
and his children. Also on the taurobole are mentioned 
some circumstances of the sacrifice, — that A‘milius Carpus 
received the horns of the bull and brought them from the 
Vatican, — that at his own expense he caused to be conse- 
erated the altar and the horns of the bull, by the ministry 
of Quintus Samnus Secundus, priest, who was presented 
with the crown and the armlets by the Fifteen, and on whom 
the priesthood was conferred in perpetuity, by the most holy 
order of Lyons. 

The peculiarity of the taurobole was that the bull was 
killed in such a manner as that the blood of the victim flowed 
over the person on whose behalf the sacrifice was made, or 
over the body of his representative. A pit was dug, into 
which descended the person for whom the sacrifice was 
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made. Over the pit were laid boards: and on these boards 
the bull was killed. The person in the pit received the 
blood of the victim on his head and on his clothes as copi- 
ously as he could. On emerging from the pit, he became 
an object of reverence. And his clothes soaked in blood he 
continued to wear till they became ragged. 

ZEmilius Carpus, just returned from Rome, his clothes all 
stiff with blood, as he passed through the Forum and up the 
streets of Lyons, was a person sacred, envied. And yet he 
was not so in the eyes of all. For, as was evident from 
subsequent developments, at this time there were Christians 
in Lyons. 

Seventeen years later, the existence of Christians in Ly- 
ons was known in the whole country by report, and was 
visible to every attendant at the public games. For in Ly- 
ons it was at the temple of Augustus that the first martyrs 
were made, and that Christianity was first publicly known 
in its power to inspire women and slaves with an endur- 
ance surpassing the rarest, highest acts of heathen heroes. 

In the year one hundred and seventy-seven of our era, 
there were issued from Rome by the Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius orders to search out the professors of Christianity. 
In Lyons there had been disciples of Jesus already many 
years; but they are known to us only in consequence of the 
imperial command, by which they were dragged into the 
Forum, and exposed in the amphitheatre. It was in this 
persecution that the Forty Martyrs died at Lyons. 

In the history of Eusebius, there is a letter which pur- 
ports to have been sent from the church in Lyons to the 
churches of Asia and Phrygia, and in which are narrated 
the beginning and the progress of the persecution, — how at 
first they were forbidden being seen near the Forum, the 
baths, or any public building. Then, how Pothinus, their 
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bishop, an old man of ninety years, had been cruelly beaten 
and confined in a dungeon, where he died; how their hea- 
then servants had been suborned to accuse them of eating 
human flesh, and of committing crimes too horrible for men- 
tion; and how persons had been thus transported with 
indignation against them, who formerly had been more 
moderate, in consequence of being connected with them 
either by blood or friendship. In this letter are detailed 
the terrible cruelties to which Blandina was subjected. She 
was a slave, and had become a Christian through her mis- 
tress. It was feared, that, before the magistrates and in the 
hands of the torturers, she might deny the Lord Jesus. “ But 
the blessed woman, like a generous wrestler, recovered fresh 
vigor in the act of confession. And evidently it was solace 
and strength and annihilation of all her pain for her to say, 
‘IT am a Christian, and there is no evil committed amongst 
ust” 

Some of the Christians were recreant to their profession. 
But those who endured to the end were probably as noble 
a band of martyrs as ever joined the great army. “The 
martyrs were put to death in various ways. Or, in other 
words, they wove a chaplet of various odors and flowers, 
and presented it to the Father. In truth, it became the wis- 
dom and goodness of God to appoint that his servants, after 
enduring a great and variegated contest, should as victors 
receive the great crown of immortality. Maturus, Sanctus, 
Blandina, and Attalus were led to the wild beasts into the 
amphitheatre as if they had suffered nothing before, one day 
extraordinary of the games being afforded to the people on 
our account.” ; 

These shows were the Augustan games, and were con- 
nected with the temple of Augustus; and they were pre- 
ceded, interspersed, and concluded by sacrifices, at which 
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the priests of Augustus officiated. Sacrifices to Rome and 
to Augustus, — matches in boxing, wrestling, and racing, — 
sacrifices, — fights between gladiators, — sacrifices, — fights 
between wild beasts, —and again sacrifices, — rhetorical 
displays. by competitors for the prizes of Claudius, — and 
yet again sacrifices, — something like this was the character 
of the exhibitions, in the course of which these early mar- 
tyrs were exposed to the attacks of wild beasts in an arena, 
round and above which were seated thousands of spectators 
from all parts of Gaul, and probably even from remote quar- 
ters of the world. 

After the sights were over, the dead bodies-of the Chris- 
tians were left lying on the ground, exposed for some days, 
but guarded by soldiers, to prevent their being carried away. 
The surviving disciples were upbraided the while by their 
fellow-townsmen, who said, “ Where is your God; and what 
profit do you derive from your religion, which yet you valued 
more than life itself?” 

Only ten or twelve years passed by after this, and the 
number of Christians in Lyons was very great, owing, it is 
said, to the preaching of St. Irenzus, and owing also, very 
probably, to the effect left upon the public mind by the con- 
stancy and devoutness and faith of the martyrs at the games. 

Irenzus would appear to have been a person of great 
ability; for he was eminently successful as a preacher, and 
he had also considerable reputation as the author of a work 
entitled, “A Refutation of False Science,” and which was di- 
rected against the Valentinians and the Gnostics. Irenzeus 
himself was Greek, and so probably was a large part of his 
church. For it is known that at Lyons there were many 
Greeks settled, as all over the Roman empire there always 
were, wherever there were any openings for commerce. 
The rapid increase of the church in Lyons was accordant 
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with the general history of Christianity. For the inhabit- 
ants of the great cities and towns became Christian long be- 
fore the occupants of country places. And this was so 
much and so commonly the case, that the word for country- 
man came to be the word for a heathen; and paganus, a 
man from the country, meant also an adherent of idolatry. 

Within twenty years from the death of Pothinus, it is 
said that the inhabitants of Lyons had all become Chris- 
tians. But from their numbers these Christians of Lyons 
were again destined to be a memorable instance of martyr- 
dom. About the year two hundred, Ireneus and the whole 
population of Lyons were put to death by the Emperor 
Severus, as being Christians. In the absence of such op- 
portunity as I could wish for informing myself upon the 
subject, I conjecture that this slaughter may have been in 
connection with the struggles for the imperial throne be- 
tween Albinus and Severus, and because the Christian pop- 
ulation of Lyons may have been unable to give satisfactory 
proof of their loyalty to Severus, in consequence of their 
serupling to offer sacrifice to his genius, and to the gods of 
the empire. For this was a test of loyalty, which by them 
was regarded as an idolatrous act. In this slaughter, it is 
said by history that nearly twenty thousand persons were 
killed. A desolate, ruined place, Lyons was no longer re- 
garded as a metropolis; and it was abandoned by the Ro- 
man governors, who went elsewhere to reside. Fifteen 
years after this massacre by Severus, the Emperor Cara- 
calla, advancing into Gaul, was unwilling to stay in Lyons, 
and passed it by as a heap of ruins. 

Ruinous no doubt it was, yet probably not altogether 
mere ruins. For the market-place was yet standing, —a 
building which indeed so continued to stand till the year 
eight hundred and forty, when it fell from decay. The 
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temple of Augustus, also, was left untouched by the ven- 
geance of Severus; and indeed forty years afterwards is 
known, from Dion, to have been still famous on account of 
the annual games connected with it, and which no doubt 
were still resorted to as the grand festival of Gaul. But at 
the time to which this historical mention refers, there were 
persons living who lived to see the time when Rome obeyed 
an emperor who was a follower of the cross. 

There are yet remaining some interesting memorials of 
the era during which Christianity and heathenism struggled 
together in Lyons, — memorials of the patience, the endur- 
ance, the faith, through which ourselves we are what we are 
in Christ Jesus. At the top of the mount Fourviéres, and a 
little back from the brow, is the church of St. Irenée. <Ac- 
cording toa tradition, the truth of which I suppose that 
there is no reason to doubt, this church is built over the 
spot where the first Christians had their place of assembling 
together. The church is modern. In it there is an altar 
dedicated to St. Ireneus. I stood in front of it with feel- 
ings of reverence deep and pure. But soon these feelings 
were a little disturbed by what to me was a novelty of its 
kind. It was a document printed and framed; and this is 
a portion of it, which I transcribed: “ Paternally attentive 
to the salvation of all men, we enrich sometimes, from our 
spiritual treasure of Indulgences, certain sacred places, in 
order to make the souls of the deceased faithful partake of 
the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the suffrages of 
the Saints, who, being supplicated for them, can cause them 
by the mercy of God to pass from the pains of Purgatory 
to everlasting happiness. Wishing to honor by a special 
gift the church of St. Ireneus, close by the walls of Lyons, 
we direct that every time when a priest of any order shall 
celebrate a Mass at the altar, for the soul of any faithful 
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who departed in a state of grace, this same soul shall obtain 
by the Indulgence drawn from the treasure of the Church, 
that it shall be delivered from the pains of Purgatory, 
through the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and of all the Saints. And, notwith- 
standing any rules to the contrary, this present shall stand 
for ever. —Given at Rome, 1816.” 

Underneath the church is a erypt, above the steps for 
descending into which is an inscription to this effect: “ This 
crypt, dedicated to St. Pothinus, is the cradle of Christianity 
in France. He was martyred in the year one hundred and 
seventy-seven. St. Irenzeus, who succeeded him, gathered 
the Christians together in this crypt. He converted the 
whole town. He was martyred in the year two hundred 
and two ; and more than nineteen thousand persons perished 
with him.” In this inscription it is added, that in the year 
fifteen hundred and sixty-two the Calvinists ravaged the 
church, but that, though the pillars of the crypt were broken 
down, the vault remained standing. This church of St. 
Irenzeus was an occasion of special indignation to the Cal- 
vinists, probably as being the object of superstitious pilgrim- 
ages. And yet these followers of Calvin, who ordered their 
faith by the institutes, would probably have been somewhat 
incomprehensible to the early Christians of Lyons, at least 
if their theological opinions are to be inferred at all from 
that touching letter of theirs to the churches of Asia and 
Phrygia, —a letter in its piety so simple, though so ardent. 

In the lower part of Lyons, and near the foot of the mount 
Fourvieres is an old church, underneath which are said to 
be the dungeons in which St. Pothinus and St. Blandina 
were imprisoned, and in which Pothinus died. It was the 
dusk of evening when I was conducted to this church by a 
stranger, from whom I had inquired its situation. The 
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doors were open still; and my kindly guide caused a candle 
to be procured; then, lifting a trap-door, in the floor of what 
seemed to me to be the vestry, he invited me to descend by 
a ladder. In this manner I found myself standing alongside 
of two-openings into very low and narrow cells. It is said 
by a better authority than I am, that in these dungeons are 
distinct traces of Roman work. 

These holes may or may not be what it is claimed that 
they are. Yet in the church above certainly are remains of 
what was once the glory of heathenism, in the day of its 
strength, but which now are memorials of that faith which 
overcomes the world even at its strongest points. These 
remains are four granite pillars supporting the vault of the 
church. From the nature of the granite, from the size of 
the pillars, and especially from their shape, they are un- 
doubtedly the two pillars cut into four, which once stood in 
front of the temple of Augustus, the site of which is closely 
adjacent to the church. 

Such is the history of ancient Lyons. 


REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


THERE are evident signs of a growing desire for an im- 
proved translation of the English Scriptures. It is now 
about two hundred and fifty years since King James’s ver- 
sion was made; during this time there have been many 
new discoveries in the reading of ancient manuscripts; crit- 
ical skill has been cultivated, Biblical learning has advanced, 
numerous errors in the common version have been detected, 
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and thousands begin to ask, Why should we go on year after 
year republishing the mistakes made two and a half centu- 
ries ago? Why should we not apply the best knowledge 
of the present day to secure a more pure copy of the words 
of the sacred writers ? 

These are reasonable and forcible questions. They press 
hard for an answer, and they will press harder and harder 
tillan answer be obtained. They have already led to some 
zealous and determined action. Many in this country are in- 
terested in the organization, which, under the name of “Bible 
Union,” is working in behalf of this object. It may prepare 
the way for attempts on a broader scale, and more worthy of 
general confidence and support. In England, public opinion 
has been much more aroused. Sermons have been preached, 
essays have been written, tracts have been widely circu- 
lated, and hopes are entertained that a commission may 
be appointed by royal authority, embracing the most learned 
men of the kingdom, who may reproduce a copy of the 
Scriptures that shall reflect honor upon the critical skill 
and ability of this age. 

The latest evidence of interest in this subject is a volume 
from Rey. Dr. Beard of Manchester, England, entitled, A 
Revised English Bible the Want of the Church and the 
Demand of the Age. It comprises historical notices of all 
English translations, particularly of the authorized version, 
with criticisms upon numerous texts which have fared illy 
in the hands of the translators. The book is a fair one, of 
over four hundred duodecimo pages; and as copies of it 
have been imported by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, we propose to give a brief notice of its contents. 

In the first chapter an argument is drawn from the im- 
mense circulation of the Bible at the present day, to show 
the importance of a true and faithful translation. 
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“Thirty millions eight hundred and sixty-three thousand nine 
hundred and one copies of the Bible, either in whole or in part, 
have been put into circulation by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In this gigantic effort, nearly four millions and a half 
pounds sterling have been expended. The number sent forth in- 
creases at the rate of a million and a half copies every year, and the 
movement is sustained by an annual income of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. Into one hundred and twenty-six languages, or 
dialects, the Society has caused the Bible to be translated. The 
diversity of these languages, and the consequent diffusion of the 
Scripture, may be inferred from the fact, that, in running our eye 
down the list, we pass from the Gaelic and the Manx to the Ice- 
landic, the Modern Greek, the Modern Russ, the Crimean Tartar, 
the Kurdish, the Persic, the Sanscrit, the Bengali, the Sindhee, 
the Punjabee, the Tamul, the Sali, the Chinese, the Malay, the 
Tahitian, the Berber, the Caffre, the Greenlandish, the Esqui- 
maux, the Mohawk, and the Mexican. 

** While the Bible has thus been carried to the most distant and 
least cultured shores of the globe, it has been scattered with full 
hands, as the sower sows broadcast over the field, in these our 
highly privileged islands. A volume which, five hundred years 
ago, would have cost scores of pounds, may now be purchased 
for a shilling. A volume which, less than three hundred years 
ago, was wrested from the hands of unfaithful guardians, at the 
cost of the best blood of the age, is now peacefully read by the 
Sunday scholar, and quietly soothes the last hours of the aged 
eottager. That book which not so long since priests and kings 
did their utmost to keep out of the hands of the people, is now 
exposed for sale on the humblest book-stalls, and hawked from 
village to village. Nay, when it cannot be sold at an almost 
nominal price, it is given away, and sometimes given away so 
profusely, or even so forced on unwilling hands, as to abate, if 
not for the moment destroy, its acceptableness and influence. 
What a change presents itself to the imagination, when one thinks 
of the first beginnings of these mighty waters by which now al- 
most the whole earth is covered! Moses, in one of the deep 
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ravines of the secluded mountains of Sinai, utters a few words 
which are echoed and re-echoed ten thousand times, from the 
Jordan to the Thames, from the Thames to the Indus, from the 
Indus to the St. Lawrence, and from the St. Lawrence to the 
Orinoko. The language of the Psalmist finds an illustration which 
could never have been anticipated of old; for like the sun which 
declares the glory of God, the Scriptures that contain His will 
and reveal His grace are ‘gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world, and there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof.’ ’? — pp. 2, 3. 


In view of this vast circulation, and of the influence it 
must have upon millions of minds, few questions can be 
more important than this, What Bible shall be sent abroad? 
“Shall it be God’s own Bible, or shall it be a Bible alloyed 
with human errors?” 

This question leads to an historical view of the successive 
English translations of the Scriptures. Starting with a brief 
notice of the early attempts to render the sacred writings 
into Saxon, with a reference also to Bede and Wiclif, our 
author comes down to the Father of English Scriptures, 
William Tyndale. Dr. Beard dwells with interest upon 
Tyndale’s learning, independence, terse Saxon idiom, and, 
herein following other writers on this subject, traces back 
to him many of the excellences of our common version. 
To Tyndale’s succeeded Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, Taverner’s, 
and Cranmer’s Bible, and these were followed by the Gene- 
va and the Bishops’ Bible. The merits of these are passed 
in brief review, and instances are pointed out where the 
sectarian and dogmatic influences of the men or of the times 
affected the choice of phrases and words. 

We soon come to chapter fourth, — “Critical History of 
the Origin of King James’s Version.” The causes which 
led the king to authorize a new translation, and the steps 
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he adopted to secure as accurate a version as the age could 
furnish, are here described. We need not dwell on these 
points, as they are familiar to most readers. We are glad 
to see that no desire to strengthen his argument leads Dr. 
Beard to disparage the merits of King James’s translators. 


“‘ They were in general good scholars; they may be described 
as the best scholars of their age. Their age, too, may be justly 
spoken of as a learned age. Hence we may say of the translators, 
that they were the most learned men of a learned age. Specially 
were they skilled in Biblical learning, for all the great interests 
of society centred then in religion, and time enough had elapsed, 
from the revival of letters, to allow of the cultivation of Greek and 
Hebrew scholarship. Nor less is it true that in their day the Eng- 
lish language, formed by Chaucer, expanded and refined by Spen- 
ser, and moulded into almost all forms by Shakespeare, had reached 
a degree of varied excellence difficult to surpass. In producing 
this result, Tyndale had a large share, so far at least as the range 
of Biblical phraseology extends. Owing to this fact, King James’s 
divines found the diction proper for their work ready to their 
hands, and their merit here lies in this, that they did not yield to 
the Latinizing tendency of the day, and mar Tyndale’s racy Eng- 
lish with the English of the schools.’’ — pp. 85, 86. 


If such was the character of King James’s translators, 
where is the necessity, it may be asked, of revising their 
work? The answer to this question is found by a review 
of the progress which Biblical knowledge has made during 
the last two centuries. Accordingly, in chapter fifth, Dr. 
Beard takes an elaborate survey of the critical apparatus 
possessed by scholars two and a half centuries ago, and 
compares it with the resources at command at the present 
day. This is one of the most valuable and convincing portions 
of the book. The argument is presented with much ful- 
ness of details, and with all respect to the translators of 
1610. It was no fault of theirs that they could not use 
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the knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek languages acquired 
since their day. It was no fault of theirs that they could not 
consult the large number of manuscripts which have of late 
years been brought to light. It was no fault of theirs that 
they knew nothing of the important philological discoveries 
of the last century; that they could not avail themselves 
of the intelligence obtained by modern missionaries and 
travellers, who have so greatly enlarged our acquaintance 
with Oriental archeology and natural history ; that they 
could not refer to the works of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles. A few paragraphs at 
the end of this chapter present, in a condensed form, the 
results of the investigation. 


“«There are at present, at the service of criticism, forty-one 
uncial manuscripts, or manuscripts written in capital letters; and 
being so written, known to be the oldest. These go back in age 
from the tenth to the fourth century. Among them, two alone, 
namely, the Alexandrine and the Vatican, surpass in value all the 
authorities accessible to the Complutensian and other editors of 
the sixteenth century. Of manuscripts written in the smaller 
character, and extending in age from the ninth to the sixteenth 
century (A. D.), there are for the Gospels five hundred. Of Evan- 
gelistaries, or Readings selected from the Gospels for the Church 
Service, there are also above two hundred ; of which at least sixty 
in the larger letter were written in the period between the tenth 
and the twelfth century. For the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, 
there are more than two hundred ; for Paul’s Epistles, about three 
hundred ; for the Revelation, about one hundred, — written in the 
smaller hand; while of Readings from the Acts and the Epistles, 
more than sixty are known, some of which have the tenth century 
for their date. It seems almost incredible, that, so far as the un- 
critical reader of the New Testament is concerned, all this won- 
drously rich gift of Divine Providence, designed for the illustration 
of the word of life, should be as if it were not, 

‘¢ The knowledge of the Greek language in the days of James I. 
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was rudimental and imperfect, as compared with the knowledge 
of that language now possessed by the best scholars. Even the 
words were then less exactly and less fully understood than they 
are now. The laws of Greek structure were still more imperfect- 
ly apprehended. The principles of interpretation existed but in 
embryo, though there was no lack of erroneous notions. It re- 
quired the lapse of two centuries to develop and establish the 
rights of grammar, logic, and history in the science of exegesis. 
Dogma ruled the school, as well as the church, determined read- 
ings, and interpreted passages. Not what was true, but what was 
traditionary, was law with the professor no less than the preacher. 
It was only after the successful prosecution of philological studies 
in the Greek and Roman classics by which the last century.has 
been specially distinguished, first in England and then in Germany, 
that the true doctrines of Scriptural exposition were developed and 
applied; indeed, not until European learning had received the 
light in which it now flourishes, coming from the new discoveries 
in the Sanscrit and other Oriental languages, viewed not in them- 
selves only, but as indicative of certain great linguistical relations, 
that the best scholars were in a condition to interpret the New 
Testament in a manner fully worthy of its infinite value. We 
might, indeed, refer to Oriental history, to antiquities, to natural 
history, to science, to voyages and travels, and declare that by as 
much as the foremost knowledge in each surpasses at the present 
day the foremost knowledge possessed two hundred and fifty years 
ago, by so much does the well-instructed translator who now turns 
the New Testament into English excel in resources and oppor- 
tunity the well-instructed translator of the times of James. 


. . . . . 


_ ‘We ask whether all the Greek scholarship, and all the New 
Testament learning, gained during the last hundred and fifty years, 
—a period of most extraordinary mental activity, and a period 
equally memorable for progress in sacred learning, — whether the 
labors of Grotius, Semler, Ernesti, Matthiii, Porson, Bentley, 
Winer, and very many others, are to pass for nothing, so far as 
the people’s Bible is concerned? Do not our English scholars 
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bestow the greatest care on editions of the classics, in order to 
render the text as pure as possible? or rather, do they not import 
from Germany editions more pure and every way better than their 
own! If they judge it desirable to read a Greek comedy or a 
Roman satire as nearly as possible in the very words of their re- 
Spective authors, how can they think it otherwise than most im- 
portant that they themselves, that the people of England, that 
persons speaking English all over the world, should read the 
words of ‘ holy men of old led by the Spirit of God’ as nearly as 
possible as those words were uttered, and as they have been hand- 
ed down to us by the special care of Divine Providence? Yet this 
their privilege and their right they cannot fully enjoy, unless the 
English New Testament is now once again subjected to a careful 
and systematic revision.” — pp. 186 —190. 


But the great question, after all, with which we are chiefly 
concerned is, What are the specific improvements that need 
to be made? Accordingly the last chapter of the book, 
constituting about one third of the entire work, enumerates 
a list of the passages that demand revision. These are 
named only as a small part of the corrections which are re- 
quired, and they are stated at some length in the hope that 
they may furnish aid to the Biblical student until the time 
for an authorized revision shall come. 

Dr. Beard divides his corrections into two classes, — those 
in the Old Testament and those in the New. The former 
we will wholly pass by, merely remarking that we have ob- 
served with pleasure the testimony he bears to the exact 
learning and correct translation of Professor Noyes of the 
Cambridge Divinity School. The reference affords us an 
opportunity to add, that his translations of Job, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets have often received the warmest approval 
from distinguished scholars, and will probably attract wider 
attention, and receive juster appreciation, as public interest 
is awakened on the subject of Biblical revision. 
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In regard to critical emendations of the New Testament, 
Dr. Beard enumerates four or five hundred texts where 
corrections are demanded. He takes such commentators as 
Campbell, Newcome, Turnbull, Jowett, Wakefield, Norton, 
Conybeare and Howson, and Scholefield, and marks the cases 
where they have appeared to bring out the meaning of the 
original with superior exactness and force. The above is a 
list of the writers chiefly quoted. Every critical Biblical 
scholar will see at once how meagre is the list, and how 
greatly enlarged might be the number of emendations if Dr. 
Beard had consulted other commentators of a wider repu- 
tation for profound scholarship. But we suppose that he 
had a particular object in view in selecting this list of crit- 
ics. He doubtless confined himself to names that would 
probably be known to his readers, — English commentators, 
each enjoying some reputation in particular circles, — the 
argument being, that even such furnish a sufficient number 
of cases of obvious emendation of the Scriptures to demand 
a general revision of our sacred books. For the same rea- 
son, we suppose, he has avoided, for the most part, all learned 
comment on the original languages, and has presented the 
cited corrections in English, that the common reader may 
see at once the difference between the errors and mistakes 
of the common version and the true reading of the Scrip- 
tures. The whole furnishes a curious and instructive cata- 
logue. We are free to say, that it has left a much stronger 
impression on our mind than we ever had before of the im- 
portance of an immediate Biblical revision; and until this — 
work is accomplished, many may prize this extended list of 
emendations as a valuable help in knowing what the true 
Bible is. 

We cannot close this notice without returning our thanks 
to Dr. Beard for this timely book ; and our thanks are all 
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the more hearty for the good sense and good taste which 
define and limit the object for which he so earnestly pleads. 
It is not a new translation that he seeks. He would not 
give up the venerable and endeared phraseology of the Bi- 
ble. Herein we agree with him. The precious old words 
that we learned in our mother’s lap, which have become 
household words all the world over,— never may we see 
them needlessly changed. It is the error of nearly all para- 
phrasers and translators that they depart from the common 
version too much. Mr. Norton has greatly offended the ears 
and feelings of those who respect his learning and scholar- 
ship. It is only here and there a text that requires a verbal 
alteration ; and as long as we hold on and repeat ten thou- 
sand times a clearly seen mistranslation, do we not expose 
ourselves to the doom pronounced against those who “add 
to the words of this book”? As Unitarians we have noth- 
ing to fear, but have everything to gain, by a correct revis- 
ion. The text of the three heavenly witnesses (1 John 
y. 7) will be expunged; a rendering will be given to the 
first verse of John’s Gospel which will be wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, so that. it 
will read, Jn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and a god was the Word; while the true trans- 
lation of the phrase rendered Holy Ghost will take away all 
seeming argument to show that it denotes a third person in 
a Trinity. If a revision of the Bible promised to buttress 
up Orthodoxy as much as it must inevitably strengthen Uni- 
tarianism, it would not haye been delayed till this day. 
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THE UNITARIANS OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


We had confidently expected that this number of the 
Journal would report some generous action of the American 
churches in behalf of our brethren in Transylvania. A 
plan to secure this action had been carefully matured 
and adopted by the Executive Committee, a circular to the 
churches was drawn up, a day for a general and simul- 


‘taneous contribution was named, and we had every rea- 


son to believe there would be a fraternal response to the 
call. But the whole measure has been taken out of our 
hands by that financial hurricane which has swept through 
our land, and prostrated so many enterprises and hopes. 
Accordingly, we are left with nothing to report beyond a 
brief account of the present posture of the appeal, together 
with a few additional documents, bearing upon the case, 
which have since come to hand. We do not know whether, 
in case some returning prosperity in the business of our 
country should encourage a call for a contribution next 
spring or summer, aid obtained then would be too late to be 
of any assistance to our brethren in Eastern Europe. This 
is a point on which we shall now seek for information. 

It may be remembered, that, in response to an allusion in 
the last Annual Report of the Executive Committee, ear- 
nest words of sympathy for the Unitarians of Transylvania 
were uttered by Rev. Drs. Gannett, Bellows, Osgood, 
Hedge, and others, which were followed by a vote com- 
mending the subject to the special consideration of the 
Board. 

It was believed to be important to obtain further infor- 
mation, especially as to the probable safety of funds raised for 
the Unitarians of Transylvania, and whether there might 
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not be a repetition of Austrian interference and exaction. 
The Secretary of the Association opened a correspondence 
with several gentlemen in England, from whom he learned 
that there was a great degree of confidence that the specific 
object sought by the appeal to English and American Unita- 
rians would be secured and guaranteed, if the requisite 
sums were paid. Upon the strength of this confidence the 
English Unitarians have raised about six thousand dollars. 

Meanwhile the heats of summer had arrived, and the 
members of our city churches were absent from home. At 
the meeting of the Board in September, the following let- 
ters were read, and it was unanimously voted that the last 
Sunday in October be designated as a day for a general 
contribution in aid of the Unitarians in Hungary. Our 
readers will remember that, before that Sunday, came the 
sudden and overwhelming financial panic, so that the com- 
mittee felt compelled to delay indefinitely the appeal they 
had proposed. 

The letters to which we referred, are one from Rev. Ed- 
ward Tagart of London, Honorary Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, one from Mr. John 
Paget of Klausenburg, and one in Latin from Professors 
Kriza and Kovacsig, of the Unitarian College in that place. 

Mr. Tagart says :— 

“‘T have great pleasure in forwarding to you the accompanying 
letters from Klausenburg. They will deeply interest your Asso- 
ciation, I doubt not. Mr. John Paget was a fellow-student of 
mine at the College at York, and my friendly recollections of him 
and confidence in him make me feel a peculiar interest in the sub- 
ject of his appeal. There can be no doubt, I conceive, but that 
the existence of Unitarian institutions in Hungary, in a flourish- 
ing and influential condition, must prove an element of incalcula- 
ble importance for the promotion of enlightened religion and civil- 
ization in Eastern Europe.’’ 
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Mr. Paget’s letter is here printed entire : — 


“ Klausenburg, July 20, 1857. 


“To Rev. Dr. Mines, Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
cialion : — 


‘‘My pear Sir:—I have been requested by the Consistory 
-of the Unitarian Church in Transylvania to forward to you the 
enclosed letter, and at the same time to address you myself in fur- 
therance of the request which that letter contains. It is perhaps 
necessary, before proceeding further, to say that, although born 
and bred an Englishman, I have been for the last twenty years 
married and settled in Transylvania, and am therefore necessarily 
well acquainted with the affairs of the Transylvanian Unitarians. 
It is in consequence of these circumstances that I have been cho- 
sen as the medium of communication between them and their 
brethren in England and America. They are at the present mo- 
ment passing through a crisis of the greatest importance, and one 
in which your assistance may aid in protecting their independence 
and securing their future prosperity. 

“ Since the revolution of 1848, the Austrian government, in pur- 
suance of a system of centralization now first introduced into 
Hungary and Transylvania, has taken the superintendence of all 
schools and colleges into its own hands. As the Protestants of 
all creeds have hitherto supported their schools entirely from 
their own resources, derived either from foundations or voluntary 
contributions, they have insisted on their right to retain the dispo- 
sition of those funds, and consequently the nomination of the 
Professors who are paid from them. The government has recog- 
nized this right, but still insists on the adoption in all these 
schools of the Austrian system of education, and on the support 
of an equal number of Professors, and on an equal scale of pay- 
ment, with the schools in Austria. : 

‘This change calls both for a great increase in the numbers of 
teachers, and a considerable augmentation of their salary. Should 
not the necessary amount of revenue be assured, either on capital 
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or other good security, either some of the schools must be given 
up that one may remain, or they must be reduced to the rank of 
private schools, and thus lose the right of granting degrees or cer- 
tificates essential to the practice of the learned professions, as well 
as the attainment of civil office. 

‘* The Unitarian schools at present existing in Transylvania are 
the College or Upper Gymnasium in Klausenburg, and two pre- 
paratory schools or Under Gymnasia in Thorda and Keresztur. It 
is in the highest degree desirable that all these should be main- 
tained, — the College in Klausenburg as the theological seminary 
and a place of education for those destined for the professions, &c., 
and the schools of Thorda and Keresztur because chiefly frequented 
by the Szeklers, whom the Catholic bishop is unceasing in his en- 
deavors to win over to the Catholic Church. It is among the 
Szeklers that Unitarianism has its firmest strong-holds. These 
hardy and simple mountaineers, throughout all the persecutions to 
which they have been exposed, have maintained their faith with a 
constancy worthy not only of admiration, but of sympathy and sup- 
port. Nowhere has the vast importance of the present crisis been 
more thoroughly felt than among the Szeklers; and to those who 
know the poverty of the country, the result of their efforts to meet 
it will appear almost incredible. A short statement of the former 
state of the finances of the Unitarian schools as they were before 
the present changes, and the amount of the subscriptions already 
received to meet these charges, will best enable you to judge of 
the true state of the case. This statement, I may remark, is re- 
duced from a more detailed one furnished me by direction of the 
Consistory. 

‘©The funded property of the Transylvanian Unitarians has 
hitherto amounted to 54,988 F. C. M.,* which, at six per cent 

-(the legal interest up to 1850, and still so for mortgages con- 
tracted before that period), amounts to 3,299 F. C. M. 
‘¢ From this sum the following payments had to be made :— 


* The florin in Conventions Miinze amounts, as near as possible, to 
half a dollar. 
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F.C. M. 

1. The Bishop’s salary, : : : : 5 . 525 

2. One Professor in Klausenburg, without lodging, . 480 

3. Four Professors at 300 f. each, with lodging, . . 1,200 
4. The two Rectors of Thorda and Keresztur, at 250 f. 

each, with lodging, . : 500 


5. Twenty masters, mostly upper Raton | or dicing 
candidates, waiting for churches, at 40 F. C. M., each, 800 


6. Cashier, . : : - ; : : . 200 
7. Exacter, Secretaries, Bic - : - : : 300 
8. Iixpenses of Consistory, . : : : : . 800 

4,805 


“ The expenses of repairs in the College, as well as of appara- 
tus, fuel, &c., are not included, because they were provided for by 
a small tax paid by the students for their College rooms. There 
was thus every year a deficit of 1,500 F. C. M. which was provided 
for by annual collections ; but these formed a very uncertain and 
variable resource, and not such as would be accepted by the Aus- 
trian government as good security. Even therefore with the for- 
mer number of Professors and their meagre salaries, some sub- 
scription would have been necessary, although nothing requiring 
foreign assistance. But according to the present system the an- 
nual expense will amount to 13,400, or nearly three times what it 
formerly was. The Upper Gymnasium requires twelve Professors, 
and the Under six each, — the salary of Director being 800 F. C. M. 
and that of Ordinary Professor 600 F. C. M. 

‘*'To meet this exigency, the Upper Consistory, at a meeting in 
Klausenburg, in August, 1856, determined to make an earnest call 
on the Unitarians throughout every part of the country to subscribe 
liberally for the support of their schools. The invitation was met 
with a zeal and alacrity which nothing but a stern conviction of 
impending danger could have produced. From individuals a sum 
of 54,000 F. C. M. has already been collected ; and from the clergy 
and parishes bonds for the yearly payment of 3,900 F.C. M., which 
is equal to a capital of 78,000 F. C.M. To this may be added 
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10,000 F’. C. M., which will be paid this year, from the A ugusti- 
novices fund,* so that the whole account will stand thus :— 


F. C. M. 

From old fund at six per cent, . : : ‘ ie 3,299 
From 10,000 Augustinoyies, five per cent, ; : 500 
From 54,000 at five per cent, new capital, . : 5 2,100 
From parishes and clergy, . . : : a 3,900 
10,399 


“From this may be deducted 1,399 for the loss of one per cent 
on the old fund, as the mortgages are paid, and for some losses on 
the payment of the parish subscriptions, so that the available sum 
may be stated as a clear revenue of 9,000 F. C. M., leaving a defi- 
cit of 4,400 F. C. M. yearly. 

‘* It is to aid them in supplying this deficit that they now call on 
their brethren of England and America for assistance. They do 
not come to you because unwilling to put their own shoulders to 
the wheel, or they would find no advocate in me. They have ex- 
erted themselves nobly, but the country, always poor, has not yet 
recovered from the devastations of the Revolution, and it suffers 
under the Austrian government from an amount of taxation greater 
than that of any country in Europe, in proportion to its resources. 

“¢ On the very verge of European civilization, almost of Chris- 
tianity itself, alone on the continent of Europe in the profession 
of the simple and pure doctrines of Unitarianism, they have none 
to look to for sympathy and support, save their co-religionists of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in England and America. The emergency 
is great, their means to meet it are exhausted, their plea for aid is 
well founded, and I feel sure it will meet with a worthy response 
from those to whom they always fondly look as friends and breth- 
ren. 

‘¢ Believe me, my de rS _, yours very truly, 

“‘Joun Pacer.” 


* Paul Augustinovics bequeathed an estate to the Unitarian College 
on condition that the revenue should be capitalized, and only given 
over to the general fund as it amounted to sums of 10,000 F. C.M. The 
second of these sums will be paid into the general fund this year. 
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The letter referred to by Mr. Paget has been translated 
from the Latin, and is as follows: — 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


“© To our Unitarian Brethren in America, most beloved in the Lord, 
Greeting ! 

‘The religion of the Unitarians in Transylvania having, for 
the last three generations, been protected by public law, and been 
made the subject of public legislation by the state, notwithstanding 
various reverses and many revolutions in civil affairs, still exists 
at the present day, conscious of having striven to the utmost of its 
ability in the past, and cherishing the hope of better things in the 
future. 

‘¢ Embracing one hundred and six churches, which number fifty 
thousand attendants, we have our own elementary schools and acad- 
emies in the towns Thorda and Székely-Keresztur, and a college 
with a theological seminary attached to it at Klausenburg (Clau- 
diopolis), where also resides the Bishop or Superintendent, and 
the Consistory, who have the oversight of its ecclesiastical and lit- 
erary affairs. . 

‘¢ The professors of this faith aim to direct all their studies to 
the one end of searching for and endeavoring to diffuse that saving 
truth which it concerns all to know, which conduces to solid piety, 
to individual salvation, and to universal peace and harmony. Hold- 
ing fast this purpose, they have always, alike in prosperity and in 
adversity, publicly contributed with the greatest zeal the means for 
sustaining religion and their own literary institutions; and hence 
they have never been without a public fund, amply sufficient to 
cover the expenditures incident to the support of religion and their 
schools. In consequence of the events of the last few years, how- 
ever, these expenditures have so increased, that eighteen, or, at 
the lowest estimate, fifteen thousand florins (that is, from nine thou- 
sand to seventy-five hundred dollars) are imperatively demanded for 
their annual use. 

‘The churches, with their ministers and assistants, and indi- 
vidual members of our fraternity, seeing the exigencies of the times 
and circumstances, promptly met together for the purpose of fur- 
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nishing timely relief to our religious establishments, which were 
so greatly in need of aid; and within a year they have increased 
the existing fund one hundred and forty-four thousand florins (or 
seventy-two thousand dollars), and have thus established an annual 
revenue amounting to ten thousand florins (or five thousand dol- 
lars), for the promotion of religion and education ; but, exhausted 
by numerous embarrassments, they are unable at present to do 
more. 

‘In this posture of affairs, which is now more critical, and which 
admits of no delay, there is urgent need of help ; and we appeal to 
you, beloved brethren in the Lord, who have been blessed with a 
larger measure of prosperity, induced by the confident expectation 
that you will not refuse to succor, according to your means, the 
church of Unitarians in Transylvania, which, amidst various per- 
ils, is placed on the extreme verge of European civilization, and 
adheres with all its heart to those principles which tend to the 
benefit and improvement of the whole human race. 

‘‘ We therefore most earnestly entreat you, do not disdain to 
assist your brethren in Transylvania, who are struggling with the 
difficulties of providing the means of subsistence ; but send us some 
charitable aid through such ways and means as are best known to 
yourselves ; and be pleased to ascribe our application, not to our 
boldness, but to the confidence and affection with which we are 
drawn to you, and with which we adhere, in the most steadfast 
faith, to the same religion as yourselves. Farewell. 

‘‘ Dated at Klausenburg, in the Large Principality of Transyl- 
vania, on the twenty-second day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 

“¢ Joun Kriza, 

Archdeacon, Minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Klausenburg, Ordinary Professor of Theology 
in the Unitarian College at Klausenburg, and 
Member of the Hungarian Literary Society. 

‘“‘ Anton Kovacsie, 

Rector of the Unitarian College at Klausenburg, 
and Ordinary Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture.”’ 
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PROFESSORS BAUR AND LECHLER. 


In the Journal published just one year ago, we stated, 
under the head of Distribution of our Literature in Ger- 
many, that the Association had sent copies of their publica- 
tions to some of the leading scholars of that country. In 
addition to letters received from Drs. Erdmann and Ulrici, 
Professors of Philosophy, alluded to in our April number, 
we have lately had letters of acknowledgment from the dis- 
tinguished Professors of Theology above named. Tt will be 
observed that the books were received in the spirit in which 
they were offered, and a reciprocation of hearty feelings is 
expressed. 


The following is a translation of Lechler’s letter from 
Dr. Baur: — 


“To rue American Unirarian Association In Boston : — 

‘¢The Honorable Association has had the goodness to send me 
the following works : — 

“Statement of Reasons for not Believing the Doctrines of 
Trinitarians. By A. Norton. 2d ed., Boston, 1856. 

‘¢ Collection of Theological Essays from various Authors. 1856. 

‘* Selection from the Works of W. E. Channing. 1855. 

** While advising the Honorable Association of the receipt of 
these works, I tender them my most cordial thanks for this to me 
exceedingly valuable gift. 

“TJ not only see from these excellent works what important 
progress learning and the spirit of inquiry are making in the 
New World, but shall ever regard them as a most valuable testi- 
mony of the community of mind which connects me also with the 
Honorable Association. 

‘* With distinguished esteem, 


““D. Baur, Professor of Theology. 
‘*Tiibingen, June 20, 1857.” 
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GortTHarp Victor Lecuter is Doctor of Philosophy 
and Diaconus in Waiblingen in Wiirtemberg, an Evangelical 
Lutheran preacher, therefore. His book, “The Apostolic 
and Post-Apostolic Age, with reference to the Difference 
and Agreement between Paul and the other Apostles, be- 
tween Heathen and Jewish Christians,” obtained the prize 
offered by the Tayler Theological Society in Haarlem, in 
the year 1848, and was first published in 1851. He was 
formely a pupil of Dr. Baur, of whom he speaks with great 
respect, while opposing ably his views. His book was rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest refutations of the Tiibingen 
theories. 

He writes as follows in English : — 


*°To THe AmericAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION : — 


“* Dear Sirs, — I was greatly astonished yesterday, when three 
volumes published by your Association reached me duly via Halle. 
And I shall not delay giving account to you of the receipt thereof, 
and particularly thanking your Society from my whole heart for 
the gift presented to myself. Though I heartily belong to the 
Lutheran Church, and do not admit of the particular tenets of your 
denomination, yet I am tolerant enough and highly esteem free- 
dom of inquiry, sincere love of truth and learning, candid ingenu- 
ousness, and true piety and virtue, so that on this ground I heartily 
shake hands with you in spirit, seeing by your publications that 
your Association is also of a ‘ wide heart,’ as we use to ex- 
press it. 

‘«‘ Among the works you had the kindness to present to me, the 
Collection of Theological Essays, by Dr. Noyes, is to myself ‘most 
valuable ; not less interesting is also the Selection from the works 
of the late Dr. Channing; but I do not hesitate confessing to you 
that the Statement of Reasons, by the late A. Norton, is least 
of all a work I sympathize with. But after all, I am very much 
obliged to you for presenting a proof of your profitable and in- 
structive publications. . 
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‘¢ Tf I had at hand a copy of the second improved edition of my 
‘ Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Age, with reference to the Differ- 
ence and Agreement between Paul and the other Apostles, be- 
tween Heathen and Jewish Christians,’ (Stuttgart, 1857,) I should 
be proud of presenting a copy thereof to your Association ; but 
now I can only give you notice of that publication, parts of which, 
I suppose, could be profitable also to students of divinity in your 
country, and even in your denomination. 


“ Believe me, dear Sir, yours, very truly and obliged, 
“© G, V. Lecuuer.” 


‘ Knittlingen, near Maulbronn, in Wiirtemberg, 
eptember 12-14, 1857.” 


FOURTH HALF-YEARLY REPORT TO THE 
CALCUTTA SOCIETY. 


Unver the title of India Mission, we republished several 
months ago, in a small pamphlet form, the second half- 
yearly report made to the “Society in Calcutta for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in India.” It gave a detailed 
account of the steps taken to establish a permanent mission- 
ary station in the heart of British India, of the modes of 
Christian action, by preaching, lecturing, printing, and dis- 
tributing books and tracts, there adopted, of the number of 
persons reached by these agencies, and of the encourage- 
ments and discouragements of the undertaking. This little 
pamphlet was widely distributed, and it served to diffuse 
important information, and to awaken interest throughout 
our churches. 


We have now received the fourth half-yearly, or the 
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second annual report, which was read to the Calcutta Society 
on the 2d of August last. It occupies eight full columns 
of a Calcutta newspaper, and is as minute and full on all 
the topics treated as was the report we reprinted. 

We should be glad to present this document also to our 
American churches. But, unwilling to incur the expense 
this would involve, we must content ourselves with selec- 
tions of the most important paragraphs, which may show 
at a glance the progress the mission has made during the 
past year, and the position it now occupies. 

Our Missionary in the early part of this Report alludes 
to the well-known jickleness of the Bengalee character. The 
readers of Lord Macaulay’s articles on “ Warren Hastings” 
and ‘Lord Clive” may remember the discriminating re- 
marks of the brilliant essayist upon the differences of char- 
acter in the numerous provinces of Hindostan. Thus the 
natives of the northern regions, of the Punjaub, of Delhi, 
Oude, Allahabad, are remarkable for their energy, decision, 
and general force of character. It is among these chiefly 
that the recent revolt has appeared, and its principal ele- 
ment of alarm was found in these characteristics of the in- 
surgents. On the other hand, the natives of the Presidency 
of Bengal are of a quite opposite character, and are re- 
markable for their effeminacy, untruthfulness, fickleness, 
and general feebleness of will. To men of this description 
Mr. Dall’s acquaintance has chiefly been confined. Accord- 
ingly there have been those who have felt that no reports 
of his first impressions or first: successes can be permanently 
relied upon. They have said he must live in that country 
a long time in order to acquire trustworthy knowledge ; ex- 
perience will modify his conclusions, and abate his sanguine 
hopes; for he will see that he is surrounded by men whose 
real motives and characters he has misunderstood. 

7 
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We have always felt that there is much truth in this 
view, and that here is the rock of danger. For this reason 
we are not surprised to see indications of a different in- 
terpretation of the character of men around him in Mr. 
Dall’s Jater reports. Still, he dwells with characteristic 
hopefulness upon the best view of the facts of the case. 
The entire paragraph where he alludes to the number and 
character of those influenced by the Missionary is as fol- 
lows : — 


‘‘ Upwards of 375 visitors of the Missionary have given him 
their names, as men desirous of knowing the elements of religious 
truth. Many of these have called but a few times. Such is the 
present fickleness of the Bengalee character, that it is not easy to 
say what proportion of these three or four hundred men will per- 
severe in a regular course of religious inquiry. Most of them are 
young men, students in the colleges. They are to furnish the 
ranks of native thought and scholarship, and the seed may be 
germinating where we least expect it. Of the 375, 124 have given 
me their address since the first of January last. 

‘¢ This influx of inquirers to the Mission Room — allowing no 
time to go forth and seek them— might have been set down, 
during the first few months, as little more than mere curiosity ; 
but that this daily visitation should continue unabated at the com- 
mencement of our third year indicates something more than in- 
quisitiveness, and points to a settled need; a mental, moral, and 
spiritual demand, to which we are, as Christians, bound to afford 
a permanent supply. 

“« Letters continue coming in from different parts of India. To 
all these there have been direct replies; viz. to friends of our 
work residing in Madras, Bombay, Poonah, Rangoon, Salem, the 
Neelgherry Hills, Secunderabad, Jessore, Darjeeling, Futtyghur, 
Mysore, Burdwan, Goberdanga, Bhagulpore, Hooghly, and Nainee 
Tal. ‘Thus, one or more disciples of our faith are in correspond- 


ence with us in many parts of India, some of them one thousand 
miles or more from Calcutta. 
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** The attendance on Sundays at our regular services, and Sun- 
day School, has not diminished. During the 27 Sabbaths of the 
half-year, 104 different worshippers have joined with us in prayer 
and praise, though the average attendance has been but 25. Of 
these worshippers 36 are heathen young men; 14 are native 
Christians; 22 are Anglo-Indian Christians, or Eurasians; 14 
Englishmen ; and 18 Americans. 

“* A pledge of success, lying in the Mission Room, has from 
Sunday to Sunday received the names of 53 Americans, 15 Eng- 
lishmen, 7 Anglo-Indians, and 27 natives of Bengal, making in all, 
since the opening of the Mission, one hundred and two persons; 
whose declaration is, ‘ We, the undersigned, believe that Unita- 
rian Christianity will be a blessing to India, and we wish it all 
success.’ 

‘A pledge of Association has likewise received the names of 
twenty-five residents of Calcutta. It reads as follows: ‘ Our ob- 
ject, in here subscribing our names, is united thought and action 
in the study and practice of Christianity.’ Two hours of social 
study of the Bible every Sunday, correspondence with persons 
at a distance, and some book and tract distribution, with oc- 
casional contributions to the newspapers by more than one of 
our members, help to redeem this pledge of Christian fellowship 
and co-labor. 

‘¢The celebration of the Lord’s Supper, with thirteen com- 
municants, commenced at the opening of this year, January, 
1857.” 


Of the convenient arrangement of the Mission Room, 
at No. 4 Tank Square, Calcutta, the Missionary thus 


writes :— 


“¢ Our Mission Room is a centre of instruction and theological 
reading. ‘This commodious hall, with its adjoining rooms, was 
secured by an old friend of our work, soon after the Mission was 
opened in 1855. Here we commenced public Divine service in 
August of that year, and here we have gone on preaching and 
lecturing without interruption. From the first of January, 1857, 
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the Missionary came here to reside, ina side room. Since that 
time the place has been the constant resort of inquirers; who 
come in numbers of from four or five to even twenty a day. 
Through Mr. Pratt’s generosity we furnished the main room with 
seats, though as yet we have not been in funds to lease the prem- 
ises. The Mission room will hold two hundred worshippers. It 
is in the upper story of a large building located centrally, yet in a 
healthy part of Calcutta. Two members of our Committee also 
occupy adjoining rooms, and as we have a common table, a de- 
cided advantage to the Mission is the result. Thus are two-ad- 
visers always at hand, one of whom has been a leading editor in 
Bengal for thirty or forty years. An outlay of 100 Rupees, or so, 
per mensem ($600 per annum) would give us something like per- 
manent possession here of all the accommodation that we should 
need for three or four years to come. As it is, we feel that, in 
our well-located rooms, a kind Providence has given us what is 
very important to the success of nearly every undertaking, namely, ~ 
a permanent place of labor, where we are always to be found.”” 


From the first establishment of the Mission the circula- 
tion of books and tracts has been a primary object. So 
much has been said lately in all the newspapers about 
India and its people, that all intelligent persons have come 
to a far better knowledge on these points than was even quite 
recently possessed. The Hindostanese are in general a 
people of much culture,—they have been educated in 
schools, and are a reading people; and as there is a pre- 
vailing disposition to find something better than their old 
superstitions have supplied, an encouraging opening has 
been made for books and tracts explaining a pure theism. 
Mr. Dall appears to have spared no pains to use this in- 
strument of moral influence to the greatest advantage, and 
we feel grateful that he has ascertained the following pre- | 
cise facts, which are important elements in forming an opin- 
ion as to the worth of this mission movement. 
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‘* Books and Tracts have been disposed of as follows: 1. They 
have been /ent, as from a circulating library; 2. They have been 
sold; 3. They have been given to applicants. 

“1, From the Library, one hundred and thirty-six volumes have 
been borrowed, and most of them returned and borrowed again 
and again, during the last six months. The larger proportion of 
the readers are natives of this country, perhaps fifty out of seventy ; 
and a small minority of these natives are professing Christians. 
The addition of books to our library would increase the efficiency 
of the Mission. Hodgson Pratt, Esq. gave us a donation of thirty 
volumes on the eve of his departure for England. 

© 2. The Sale of Books from the Mission Room has gone on as 
heretofore. Three of the leading booksellers of the city consent 
to keep a few of our books on their shelves, but it signifies little, 
beyond a recognition of us as Christians, or as men whose aim is 
good, and who have a right to be heard. The sale of books made 
to men who have personally applied for them, or asked for them 
at the Mission Room, after conversation, affords an index to the 
reality of our work which deserves a careful scrutiny. A majority 
of the purchasers of these books are poor men. Most of them are 
young men just entering into employment, and whose salaries sel- 
dom exceed 30 rupees ($15) a month, while families look to 
many of them for support. It is frequently alleged that the 
Bengalee is shrewd enough to come to any educated foreigner, 
Missionary or otherwise, so long as he can get good without 
paying anything for it. Many, sceptical of our possibly benefit- 
ing ‘a lying Bengalee,’ have said, ‘When they begin to pay 
down their money, we shall confess that you have touched their 
hearts!’ Special attention is therefore asked to the following ac- 
count of the book-sales; which is purposely made to cover the 
two years past. Bear in mind that our supply of books has been 
very limited, and that books have been inquired for, money in 
hand, which were ‘all gone.’ There is inquiry, for example, for 
six or eight sets of Channing’s Works in six volumes, at 5 
rupees, $2.50 a set, which we cannot supply, but which we 
hope are on the way to us, over the sea. Let the following 
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summary speak for itself. Of such books as are distributed by the 
American Unitarian Association, — 
51 natives of Bengal, of whom 10 are native Chris- 

tians, and 17 reside out of Calcutta, have pur- 

chased 228 volumes of Unitarian Books, and paid Rupees. 

for them . : = : sy 29 Lee 2i28 
8 Eurasians (men of matad Asiatic a Euro- 

pean blood) have purchased 39 volumes of Unita- 


tian books, and paid for them ; : - 3614 0 
2 Armenians have bought 9 volumes, and ee : 7. 0730 
16 Europeans have bought 131 volumes, and paid . 148 0 0 
12 Americans have bought 71 volumes, and paid . 65 0 0 


Thus 89 persons have bought, during the first two 

years of our Mission, 478 volumes of Unitarian 

works, and paid for them . . - : . 548 0 0 

‘¢ This includes whatever income has arisen from the two vol- 
umes of tracts and lectures which the Missionary has written and 
published in Calcutta; and the small amount realized from the 
sale of a few of the books sent to our Mission from special friends 
in England and America. Without any reserve, the entire in- 
come from books is set apart to the publication fund, the Mis- 
sionary desiring, and receiving, no pecuniary return for the 
productions of his pen. 

“The sum received for books sold during the last six months, 
January to July, 1857, is Rupees 148 8 0. 

‘¢ 3. It only remains, under this head, to tell in what direction 
have gone out from us those books and tracts which it has been 
thought best to give away, without other return than the thanks 
of the applicant and his promise to make the best use of the gift, 
to his own and others’ improvement. It should be mentioned 
that there is a daily distribution of tracts to such as call and ask 
for them, of which the only record we -keep is that of the names 
of the receivers. This daily distribution of Christian truth goes 
abroad, as we have reason to know, far beyond the limits of Cal- 
cutta. Visits are often made by men who are transiently here on 
business, and whose homes are many hundreds of miles away: 
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‘* We have one peculiar satisfaction in the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of our books and tracts. We have never been obliged to 
press any man to read what we offer, even the New Testament; 
of which fifty or more copies have been asked for, and loaned or 
given, as the case might be. What can we call this spirit of 
inquiry in heathen hearts, but the working of that Holy Spirit 
of God, who promised of old, ‘I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance’? We are aided, no doubt, by educational and 
governmental influences ; by schools, libraries, and colleges scat- 
tered over the land; by even railways and telegraphs,.and Eu- 
ropean improvements in building and manufacturing and journey- 
ing about the country. There is an awakening on every hand 
from the sleep of ages. Clearly God is in it all, and the happily 
strange fact is, that we are sought out by the Gentiles. We have 
no chance to ask, Who hath received our message? or, To whom 
is the arm of the Lord revealed? That our feeble efforts, thus far, 
have been met by a spirit of inquiry on the part of the heathen, 
and this to a marked degree in missionary experience, no man can 
deny. God give us strength and wisdom to break to them ‘ the 
Living Bread that came down from heaven, to give life to the 
world!’ 

*¢ Those places, far and near, to which we have sent books and 
tracts in donation, during the last six months, are as follows : — 

‘¢ January 23d.—'To Madras and Salem, 15 vols. books and 
40 selected tracts, by the hands of a friend, George Devenish, Esq. 

“© January 25th, — Thirty copies of the child’s morning and 
evening prayer, in Bengali, to pupils of the School at Bali. 

‘“« February 2d. — Fifty copies (Bengali) child’s prayer, with 
twenty tracts and lectures, distributed to petitioners for them at 
the two Schools (350 pupils) of Ooterparah and Bali. 

‘« February 3d.— Twenty copies (in Bengali) of children’s 
prayers to the Goberdanga School (200 pupils). 

‘¢ February 28th. —' Two dozen tracts sent, by a native Chris- 
tian, to Burdwan and places along the road. 

“‘ March 1st.— A package of 54 pictured cards with hymns, 
by Baboo Horonath Takoor, to 52 different pupils of a school near 
Chandernagore, received with avidity (150 pupils). 
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“‘ March 1st. — Ditto to Mrs. L.’s School, in Calcutta. 

‘‘ March 17th. —36 copies Temperance lecture, to non-members . 
at the Bethune Society. 

‘* March 22d. — To a native Unitarian Sunday school at Bali, 
instituted by Jogutchunder Gangooly, besides a full set of manuals, 
20 copies of the Lord’s Prayer. Also a dozen copies to Horonath 
Thakoor for his Sunday class at Chandernagore. 

“‘ March 24th. —Given as prize books to the Bali school, 32 
volumes, worth Rupees 15, including the Bible, Channing, Bartol, 
and 10 Sargent’s Readers; also 164 Tracts, &c. to Bali and 
Ooterparah. 

‘* Supplies of tracts, &c. have also been given to such as asked 
for them, as follows: — March 26th, Goberdanga; March 27th, 
Calcutta; March 28th, Cossipore; March 30th, Calcutta; 
March 31st, Cossipore. Tracts were also sent after request, 
April 4th, to Bhagulpore, and same day to Madras, by H. Pratt, 
Esq. April 9th, to the brothers, Rajahs of Serafulli, near Seram- 
pore. April 10th, 36 tracts and 70 prayers (in Bengali) to the 
Government School, Goberdanga. 

‘¢ April 13th. — At the Jonye Training School, 81 tracts and 
150 copies prayers, among 200 or more, teachers and pupils. 
April 15th.— Three dozen tracts at Serampore and along the 
road; also a dozen to students at the Metropolitan College, 
Calcutta. 

‘** May 4th. — By Baboo Mohendro Nauth Mookerjea, 18 lec- 
tures on education and reform, to Goberdanga.— May 5th. 
Tracts to Bhowaneepore (written for). — May 9th. Lectures, to 
Mrs. L.’s school. — May 14th. Six books given to the Library 
of the House of Correction, Caleutta, — which were thankfully 
received and put into cireulation.— May 5th. Horace Mann’s 
‘Inaugural Address’ on complete education, sent to the Rajah 
of Burdwan, and to many native gentlemen in and out of Cal- 
cutta. — May 18h. A supply of books, &c. to Madras, by our 
friend Chas. I’. Bliss, Esq.,— including the Hymns on pictured 
cards, sent us from Boston, and which have been everywhere 
acceptable. 
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** June 10th. — Tracts, &c. to Mrs. L.’s school, Calcutta. — 
June 11th. Tracts ‘ Quarterly Journal,’ &c. to Bhagulpore. — 
June 12th. Tracts to Chinsurah.— June 11th. (Monthly) dis- 
tribution of educational and moral tracts to the Bethune Society. — 
June 20th. 15 copies Female Education in Madras, distributed at 
the Anniversary of the Young Men’s Association, Bhowaneepore, 
— June 30th. Three dozen tracts to Hooghly, by C. S. B. 

*«P. S. There should be included in the above account the 
books and tracts which are distributed by English and American 
friends of our Mission in Caleutta; as well as 150 copies of our 
Third Semiannual Report, sent chiefly to distant friends in 
America, Great Britain, Australia, &c.’’ 


Chapter Fourth in this Report is headed Our Publica- 
tions in Calcutta. We have read it with some surprise. 
We knew Mr. Dall was a man of industry; but we were 
wholly unprepared for any such exhibit of work done as is 
furnished by the following, fairly putting to shame all that 
the most of us can show: — 


‘¢Our publications in Calcutta, in pamphlet form, if we reckon 
from September, 1855, to the present time, amount in number to 
forty, and if we include two Bengali publications, on a single 
sheet, to forty-two. These comprise 17 pamphlets out of two 
(winter) courses of Theological Iectures,— three of the second 
course (of Ten Lectures) having not yet issued from the press. 
Also seven or eight Lectures and Addresses on Educational and 
Moral Reforms; with as many Sermons and Tracts called out by 
special occasions and requests. The Bethune Society, the Me- 
tropolitan College, and the Jonye Training-School have, at their 
own charge, printed and circulated our addresses to them. ..... 

‘Since the printing of our Manual of Prayer and Praise, or 
Liturgy of Social Worship, in September, 1855, the Mission has 
printed over six hundred thousand pages of tracts, lectures, address- 
es, &c.,in pamphlet form, and in the English tongue. Of its three 
Bengali distributions, one was a translation, by Rakhal Dass Hal- 
der, an able disciple of Rammohun Roy, of our ‘ Prayers for the 
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Christian Life,’ with a preface of his own; and the other two 
were translations, by disciples of the Mission, of two brief prayers 
for children, and of the Lord’s Prayer. These three were printed 
on cards and sent into schools and families. 

«Let us be cheered by the fact, that, though our Sunday audi- 
ence seldom exceeds thirty, we have a circle of several thousand 
readers. An editor has written us that our words go ‘ wherever 
there are Europeans on this side of India, and to some of the sta- 
tions in the other presidencies.’ ”’ 


Only those who have been for years exiled far from their 
native land can tell what a joyful event is the reception of 
anything from home. Our Missionary thus records four 
memorable events during the second year of his service : — 


‘¢There have been four most welcome arrivals of books from 
Boston. ‘Twenty dollars’ worth of books reached us on the 26th 
of February last. They consisted largely of Quarterly Journals, 
Sunday-School Liturgies and Cards ; with five copies of Norton’s 
‘Statement of Reasons,’ and five copies of Noyes’s ‘ Theological 
Essays.’ We received on the Ist of May, from a generous friend 
in Boston, fifty copies of Horace Mann’s Antioch Inaugural on 
Education, and one hundred copies of an excellent Essay on Educa- 
tion and Crime, by our revered friend, Cyrus Pierce of West New- 
ton, Mass. On the 20th of May arrived a box of books which we 
had ordered from Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co., for our library ; 
consisting of the Life and Works of Henry Ware, Jr., the Life of 

Mary Ware, Dewey’s Works, Livermore’s Commentaries, &e., &c. 

On the 2d of June came to us a small package of welcome gift- 

books, forwarded by Dr. Miles from friends in Boston, Cambridge, 

Charlestown, Dedham, and Portsmouth, N. H., with seventy-five - 
copies of the Sunday-School Gazette. These last were eagerly 

taken up, and, with their attractive pictures, carried into the Ze- 

nana and the hearts of families. We must secure another supply of 
these, if possible. Four copies of an admirable work for young 

Christians, called ‘The Homeward Path,’ were included in this 

package.” - 
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The following is the conclusion of this Report : — 


‘* Well-authenticated statistics inform us that, for the year 1856, 
English Missionaries and Missionary donations were, — 

1. Of the Church of England, £ 271,804, and Missionaries 719. 

2. Of other British Churches, £ 245,533, and Missionaries 837. 

‘* Yet their firmest supporters say, ‘If any one wishes to con- 
trast our indifference or our cowardice with the earnestness of the 
Church of Rome, which overspreads the British Empire with its 
missions, let him take up the Catholic Directory for 1856, and 
compare it with the meagre catalogue of our trifling performances.’ 
—‘ There is a new element at work in the religious world.’ ‘On 
foreign ground, in particular, monopoly is no longer possible. The 
free exercise of Christian principle finds less and less hinderance 
from the trammels of ancient prejudice.’ Now, good men act 
familiarly together, who but a few years ago fancied themselves 
unable to meet for prayer upon common ground. Little, scattered, 
independent associations are stimulants to the great bodies. They 
are feeders of the common Church of Christendom. They are the 
little streamlets which trickle down the mountain rock, and slowly 
gather in the tiny channels at its foot. They add an effective, 
though seemingly a trifling, contribution to the rill beneath. 
Though attracting no observation, they send their little wealth 
abroad, and fill up a system of more public and visible bounty, si- 
lently contributing to the majestic flood of Evangelical power that 
is going forth, year by year, to baptize the world.” 


The Report of the Missionary is followed by that of the 
acting Treasurer, Mr. John W. Linzee. It contains a few 
_ items which the American friends of this mission will be 
pleased to see. The half-yearly subscriptions in Calcutta 
amount to over three hundred dollars, which is at the rate 
of six hundred dollars a year. A generous friend in Balti- 
more sent out one hundred dollars in aid of the mission. A 
friend in Mobile sent out twenty-three dollars. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association have voted“fifty pounds 
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yearly to the same object, though no portion of this appro- 
priation has as yet been received. The little struggling 
society in Calcutta has early proved itself a centre and foun- 
tain of missionary labors for others, by collecting and re- 
mitting seventy-five dollars to William Roberts’s Society in 
Madras, and also one hundred and twelve dollars to Amer- 
ican Trinitarian Missionaries, who were severe sufferers by 
the fire at Rangoon. 


There is an Appendix to this Report which is longer than 
the Report itself. It is a Memoir of the Unitarian Mission 
in Bengal, from its Origin in 1821 to the End of 1827. 
This is a reprint of a sketch which had before been pub- 
lished in Calcutia. We think it was wise thus to preserve 
an historical notice of the first attempts to support a Unita- 
rian Missionary in Calcutta, which were made thirty years 
ago by the elder Ware, Dr. Tuckerman, Dr. Gannett, and 
others. We had no idea that Calcutta afforded materials 
for this full and valuable Memoir. To Mr. Dall especially 
it has peculiar importance, as his own mission is but reopen- 
ing a work which has already some historical significance. 
Some of the main facts set forth in this Memoir we will now 
present to our readers. 

A Calcutta Unitarian Committee was duly organized in 
1821. Their first duty was to secure foreign aid. Accord- 
ingly, they opened a correspondence with the Unitarians of 
Europe and America. 


‘* The first symptom of interest was discovered in a series of 
questions addressed by Professor Ware, of Harvard University, 
United States, on behalf of a number of Unitarian Christians with 
whom he was associated, to some of the members of the Commit- 
tee, the answers to which, embodying all the information which 
could be obtained respecting the actual state of Protestant Missions 
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in Bengal, were published first in Calcutta, and afterwards at 
Boston in America, where they excited very general attention to 
the subject which they treated. This was followed by a donation 
from several individuals whose names were not given, of three hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars towards the support of a Missionary, 
but which was placed at the disposal of the Committee for the gen- 
eral purposes of the Mission, and by a further donation of one hun- 
dred dollars from the ‘ Association for aiding Religious Charities 
in Brattle Square Church,’ Boston, which was added to the Chapel 
Fund. 

** In February, 1825, an Association was formed in Boston ‘ with 
a view to obtain and diffuse information respecting the state of re- 
ligion in India, and to devise and recommend means for the pro- 
motion of Christianity in that part of the world,’ of which Profes- 
sor Ware was President, the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, Secretary, and 
Mr. Lewis Tappan, Treasurer ; and the first act of this Associa- 
tion was to remit six hundred dollars as their first annual contri- 
bution in aid of the funds for the support of a Missionary, with an 
engagement to continue it for three years certain; and the sum 
thus received was also placed at the disposal of the Committee. 
In the course of the year 1826, various public meetings were held 
in Boston, and were numerously attended, the result of which was, 
instead of the Associations just mentioned, for obtaining informa- 
tion, the substitution of a Society for the Promotion of Christianity 
in India, and a further remittance from that Society of six hundred 
dollars towards the support of a Missionary ; with a pledge to re- 
mit an equal sum annually for ten years, and the expression of a 
strong hope of being able to continue this contribution indefinitely. 


The Memoir proceeds to detail the co-operation received 
from England, and the success experienced in obtaining the 
services of a Missionary. 


‘ The first object accomplished by the united contributions of the 
English, American, and Calcutta Unitarians is the permanent en- 
gagement of a person competent to act as a Unitarian minister and 
missionary, by devoting the chief part of his time to the business 

22* 
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of the Committee, conducting the local and foreign correspondence, 
and putting into execution, or superintending, measures for the 
promotion of religion and education on the spot. The individual 
employed for the performance of these duties is the Rev. William 
Adam, whose engagement with this Committee commenced from 
Ist May,.1827. It has already been mentioned, that the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association have offered permanently to 
contribute for this purpose fifteen hundred rupees annually, and 
the American Society for the Promotion of Christianity in India 
six hundred dollars annually for ten years certain ; and it is now 
to be added that this Committee have founded a Missionary Fund, 
and from the accruing interest have agreed permanently to con- 
tribute to the same object one hundred and twenty-five rupees per 
month, the salary derived from these different sources amounting 
to about three hundred and fifty rupees per month.” 


The need of a more general organization soon became 
apparent. Accordingly, a meeting of the friends and sup- 
porters of Unitarian Christianity in Calcutta was held at the 
Hurkaru Public Rooms, on Sunday, the 30th of December, 
1827, Theodore Dickens, Esq. in the chair. At this meet- 
ing it was resolved to form a Society to be called the Brit- 
ish Indian Unitarian Association. On motion of Rev. 
William Adam, a resolve was passed inviting the assistance 
and countenance of the Unitarians of Europe and America. 
On motion of Rammohun Roy, a resolve was passed invit- 
ing the formation of auxiliary associations throughout Brit- 
ish India. 

Following this are extended accounts of the modes of ser- 
vice adopted by Mr, Adam, in procuring a chapel for public 
worship, opening schools, enlisting native service, distribut- 
ing books and tracts, establishing a library, &c. We find 
next the “Constitution of the American Unitarian Society 
f or the Promotion of Christianity in India,” with a full list 
of its officers, Rev. Henry Ware, D.D. being the Presi- 
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dent, and Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, D. D. the Corresponding 
Secretary. Extracts from the correspondence which the 
Calcutta Society conducted are next presented, and letters 
are reprinted which were received f rom Rev. W. J. Fox, 
Foreign Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Rey. Ezra S. Gannett, then Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Rev. Dr. Tuckerman. 
There are also full accounts of proceedings of public meetings 
held at Pantheon Hall in Boston, and at the Berry Street 
Vestry, together with lists of subscription to the Missionary 
and Chapel Fund. . 

Dr. Tuckerman, in one of his letters to India, says, “ We 
have now collected, I think, $ 3,300”; and Mr. Dall shows 
in a note that there was paid for the purchase of the Chapel 
ground in Colinga (a part of Calcutta) the sum of $ 6,175. 
Mr. Dall adds : — 


** Diligent search has been made for the Chapel lot, which ap- 
' pears to have been bought and paid for in 1824-5 by the Calcutta 
Unitarian Committee; but as yet even its precise locality has elud- 
edus. The Rev. William Adam, the only survivor of its trus- 
tees, is supposed to be residing somewhere in England, and we 
should be glad to hear from him. No records that we can gain 
access to have given us any clew to the ‘ Colinga Chapel Lot.’..... 
‘¢ Among the facts that partly account for the suspension of an 
enterprise undertaken with so much hope, persevered in for eight 
or ten years, and finally so liberally endowed as was the Calcutta 
Mission, are the following, viz.:—1. A storm of social persecu- 
tion; 2. The death of Rammohun Roy; 3. The withdrawal of 
the Missionary, Rev. William Adam, without a successor; and 
4. The mercantile ‘ failure’ of all the leading ‘ firms’ in Calcutta, 
commencing with that of Palmer & Co., in 1829-30.” 


As we close our notice of this Appendix, we may allude 
to a fact which is not without its instructive lesson. The 
money collected thirty years ago for missionary service in 
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India was not lost. It is safely preserved to this day. It 
is held in London as an India Fund, out of which the an- 
nual appropriation of two hundred and fifty dollars to Mr. 
Dall is made. Thus it has been reserved to help a second 
movement, which we hope will have a success and perma- 
nence denied to the first. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


WE find our pages so crowded by other articles, that we 
have but little space in this number of the Journal for the 
correspondence of our friends. Written so near those scenes 
of revolt and massacre which have sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the civilized world, Mr. Dall’s letters during 
the last few months have been unusually interesting, and we 
should be quite inexcusable if we did not find room for a few 
extracts referring to his present situation and prospects. 
Under date of August 8, he presents some views which, 
doubtless, our readers have found confirmed by what they 
read from other writers, both of the character of the gov- 
ernment of India and of the probable issue of the revolt. 


‘When I last wrote you, we were hoping that the fearful insur- 
rection of the native troops, which hung as a black cloud over 
India, was soon to spend itself. Now we dread to think that the 
storm has but fairly begun ; and that it may be a full year, or per- 
haps several years, before the last bolt of the tornado shall have 
fallen, and public works, education, and religious enterprise re- 
turn to their usual course. It seems too much to say that Eng- 
land has got India to reconquer ; but something not very far from 
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that will have to be done. The old Mahometan capital of Hindos- 
tan, the city of Delhi, has been defying all the troops that British 
valor can bring under its walls, now since May last. For a time, 
the ery from day to day in Calcutta was that Delhi had been re- 
taken, and thousands of natives, men, women, and children, put to 
the sword. But the green flag of Islam still floats over her ample 
citadel ; which is said to contain such immense supplies of ammu- 
nition, that it will not be exhausted in three years, ‘ even should a 
lakh of. rounds (100,000) be fired every day.’ 

“¢ Knowing what she should have known of the native character, 
and what fearful power a false and bloody faith had over the native 
mind and heart, it seems unaccountable that England — or rather 
the East India Company — should have intrusted her high- 
heaped piles of treasure, and above all so many precious lives, to 
Hindoo and Mussulman protection. What a lesson on the neces- 
sity of maintaining always and in all events the power of self-de- 
fence! Some of England’s ablest Indian governors and generals, 
like Sir Charles Napier, and more lately Lord Dalhousie, have re- 
peatedly warned the government of India, but warned in vain, not 
to part, as she has more and more of late years parted, with the 
power of self-protection. Having trusted the untrustworthy, she 
is now miserably paying the penalty of her over-confidence. It 
was cheaper, both as to lives and money, for England to arm In- 
dia against India, and call it her rule and her kingdom. But now 
nearly seventy regiments, seventy thousand men, are in open rebel- 
lion against Britain, — and, what is worst ofall, every man of them 
has a British musket in his hand and a British sword by his side. 
Many millions are also sympathizing with them. While I write, 
the sound of the cavalry bugle and of the infantry drum are in my 
ear, — even Calcutta having become a camp: hanging rebels from 
morning to morning on the glacis of her Fort William, — the lar- 
gest fort in the world, needing twenty-five thousand men to man its 
ramparts, and which, for years past, Englishmen were growing 
to think was the most useless piece of fortification on earth ! — Let 
America take warning from this! — The present Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, Lord Canning, — one of England’s greatest names,— 
had hardly mounted his vice-regal throne, hardly passed the thresh- 
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old of his Oriental palace, before he was called on to withdraw 
the freedom of the press and proclaim martial law throughout his 
dominions. He has been moved to do this, and most reluctantly, I 
doubt not, he has done it. It is seen at once, by all who come in 
contact with Lord Canning, that he is by nature a man of peace. 
His whole desire is for peaceful measures and peaceful counsels. 
Evidently an entirely new page in human life and human nature 
is opened to him in this ‘ strange and most unnatural rebellion.’ 
It appeared to him, doubtless, that England — through the East 
India Company which he represents — was only acting the part of 
educator and benefactor, bringing in ‘ equity and happiness.” She 
was overcoming evil with good, and binding Hindoo hearts by 
gratitude, the mightiest of all bonds, to the foot of her throne. 
Only yesterday Lord Canning consented to the disarming of his 
body-guard, about three hundred picked men of the native troops. 
Lady Canning also has even excited the indignation of Englishmen 
long resident in India by her over-hopefulness of native character, 
and her occasional expressions of tender consideration for ‘the 
poor fellows,’ the Sepoys, particularly those who tramp about the 
palace on guard day and night; and whom old Indian Englishmen 
have feared would take her life, or that of Lord Canning, from 
week to week, for some time past. At last they have been dis- 
armed, and told to walk their rounds with no weapon but a ramrod 
in their hands. 

‘¢T fear you will think I am writing you anything but a mission- 
ary letter; but, believe me, I am doing my best to give you the 
‘ form and pressure’ of the hour, asit is even inourchurches. Iam 
speaking of that which absorbs every thought, on Sundays as on 
week-days, of every man in India; yes, of every one, unless he 
be weeping over the news of the shocking mutilation and violent 
death of a brother, son, cr daughter, or making arrangements to 
receive the widow or orphan whom he hopes may have been sent 
off from this or that city, which report tells him has fallen into the 
hands of murderous hordes that for hundreds of miles are plunder- 
ing and destroying all before them. 

‘ Missionaries in all parts of Upper India stand bravely still in 
prayer, or yield to the storm and seek safety in flight. Yester- 
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day’s paper contained accounts of two missionaries who had been 
murdered in two different cities, Delhi and Benares, near their 
mission schools. Probably not less than a dozen missionary fami- 
lies have been cut to pieces by fanatical Mahometan insurgents 
within eight or ten weeks past. In some cases children have been 
killed in ways too horrible to tell, before the eyes of their parents, 
who have been afterwards sacrificed, lust working its will while 
life yet lingered, or before the dying agony was stilled by the mer- 
ciful cimeter. One mother, whose husband had been cut to the 
ground at her side, and left for dead (though he still lives), had 
her life saved by the mute appeal of her child, looking up from 
the arms of its mother who had already been stunned by a club. 
A case like this is one struggling ray of light through thick dark- 
ness, — the darkness of a false religion of blood and hate ; for the 
cases are multiplied where children have been cruelly and brutally 
maimed, or actually burned to death. May God defend the right, 
the Christian cause, and soon bring these horrors to an end ! 

“ That a mighty change is to come over India, and that erelong 
and for good, few men can doubt. . As Christians, we are bound to 
‘hope all things’; and in this instance we may wisely and reason- 
ably hope that there is to be a far more effective style of mission- 
ary work done in India from this crisis in her history, than has 
ever yet been done. It would extend my letter too far to say now 
on what grounds the most experienced missionaries in India base 
that hope. Of that hereafter. God is to bring good out of this 
fearful evil; and we who are privileged to be the instruments in 
his hands shall be rich indeed: great will be our reward in heay- 
en. Let us the more earnestly work together, on either side of 
the world, for the furtherance of the good news of salvation, — the 
word that God and our Saviour Jesus Christ are more ready to give 
to India than we. 

‘¢ Several subjects were in iny mind to write to you about by 
this mail, but I must stop here for the present. Rejoice with me 
that the work of our mission has been nowise interrupted, nor 
seems likely to be, except that our Sunday attendance — always 
small — has been somewhat diminished by our friends being out 
with their muskets guarding the city against any sudden uprising. 
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Old and new friends, young men, seekers of religious truth, con- 
tinue to fill nearly one half of every day with their studies and con- 
versation in my room. Some of those who have been previously 
with me still come to repeat portions of Scripture. ‘The new-com- 
ers usually beg a copy of the New Testament, and every copy that 
you sent me out is now gone. I read to them portions of the 
Bible, the Old and the New, till oftentimes they feel their hearts 
touched by the truth ; and it would do you good to see how vari- 
ously it affects them, — with joy, surprise, regret. An excellent 
young man, Onongo Mohun Mittra, who had applied to us for bap- 
tism, but to whom Mr. Pratt advised some delay and further self- 
scrutiny, went and was baptized by Dr. Boaz, one of the most 
liberal of the Calcutta Trinitarian Missionaries, to the disappoint- 
ment of some of our native friends. Iam happy to say, however, 
that Onongo has not ceased to call on me, or to read Unitarian 
books. He says his soul is free of man, as it is bound to God and 
to Christ. God be with and bless you all.”’ 


In his letter of August 22, Mr. Dall alludes to his Fourth 
Half-Yearly Report, and to the Memoir of the Mission in 
the time of Rammohun Roy, of both of which we have 
given an account in a previous article, and informs us of an 


interesting correspondence he has had with friends in Eng- 
land. 


“ Our Fourth Half-Yearly Report should have been out of press 
by this time. By adding an Appendix we are doing double duty ; 
and a slight delay is the consequence. I am happy to be able to 
send you by this mail these forty pages which we have reprinted 
of the first seven or eight years’ history of the Calcutta Mission, 
in the hands of Rev. William Adam and Rammohun Roy, and 
others. Its contents will surely interest our friends in America. 
Few of them may be aware that efforts to establish our pure form 
of faith were persevered in by English and Asiatic Unitarians, from 
1821 to the year 1828. The history of that early struggle was 
given us, from among his father’s papers and pamphlets, by the 
son of one of those early Calcutta contenders for the faith. That 
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son, an Anglo-Indian gentleman, married to a jewel of an English 
wife, has a family of three or four young children, and is a regu- 
lar subscriber to our funds. His wife, who has belonged to the 
English Church, tells me she is quite satisfied with the views pro- 
pounded in Eliot’s Doctrines of Christianity. She has attended 
once, with her husband, at our Mission Room, but the care of twin 
boys, a few months old, for a young English mother, in this cli- 
mate, is care enough. I trust we may consider this pleasant family 
as one of the permanent ones of our little pastoral circle, —acircle, 
Tam happy to say, which numbers a good proportion of bright 
children in it, a round dozen of whom have English faces. ..... 
“Tam getting a little anxious as to the conveyance of the two 
young men whom you authorize me to send to Boston. That 
coveted permission arrived too late in the spring of this year for 
me to think of starting them off for New England until the return 
of our cold weather, say about January or February, 1858; so as 
to place them in your midst about the time of the May Anniver- 
saries and the opening of summer. The step is so great a one, 
especially for a Bengalee, who seldom has more than a child’s 
will or persistency of purpose, that I hold myself ready for dis- 
appointment should they flatly refuse to go on board when the 
ship is ready to weigh anchor. Friends may then interfere in un- 
anticipated ways, and no one can tell the result. I want you to 
prepare our friends at home for this disappointment. Should it 
"come, I shall regard it as a direction of Providence, and ‘ Learn to 
labor and to wait.’ Though now there are five or six men who 
say they have decided to go and long to go to America, and pray 
that the choice of a companion for Takoor Dass Roy may fall on 
them, they may all fall back. Whether it be so or not, it is our 
work, and our immediate work, to provide a passage for them 
across the ocean.” ; 


Mr. Dall’s last letter bears the date of September 9. We 
think it will be regarded as one of the most interesting that 
we have published. 


‘‘ If you believe what you find in the newspapers concerning the 
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disorganized state of British India, and the fearful progress of the 
insurrection, you will watch the mails with some anxiety to 
know whether we are yet alive; and open our letters expecting 
to find, that, at the very least, all our missionary operations are 
brought to astand. Let me say then, first of all, that our special 
prospects-of usefulness as servants of Christ were never brighter 
than at this moment, nor our machinery turning out more smoothly 
its appointed work. There is plenty of trouble in the interior of 
the country, — at Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, &c. ; and our ears, 
though not our hearts, I trust, have become weary of tales of 
slaughter and the shedding of innocent blood. No family that 
has been long in India is not now in deep mourning ; and. those 
who have not been certified of the murder of some of their dear 
ones in the interior cities are held in an agony of suspense, which 
none who have it not in their thoughts all day and their dreams all 
night can understand or appreciate. In order to secure every 
available force wherewith to recruit her scattered regiments, the 
voice of England in India is that every man should give himself to 
the fight, and send down his women and children to Calcutta. Such 
is the government order for all the wide districts in which martial 
law has been proclaimed. At such a time, it is sad to hear from 
Christian men, and quite as truculently from Christian women, the 
single ery of ‘ Vengeance! Vengeance! Kill, starve, burn, annihi- 
late the rebels! Let not one soul of the one hundred thousand in 
Delhi escape to tell the tale of this rebellion! Let us emulate 
them in horrors, and teach them what it is to torture or defile an 
English man or woman!’ Such is the almost universal ery, 
through the columns of a manacled press, and from house to house. 
I find myself almost alone in pleading that now is the time to show 
India, and all Asia, the difference between Christian and heathen 
justice. Stern Christian justice should certainly be meted out to 
the rebels. They are over-fed, petted, and spoiled children, who 
have turned against their unwise guardians. Unstable as water, 
they have no deep-rooted hatred to British supremacy. If they 
had, that very hate would give them a power of union for the 
want of which they make no effectual stand against even the most 
despicable minorities of their opponents. A hundred and fifty 
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men— who know what they would be at, as British soldiers, 
well officered, generally do — will successfully oppose four or five 
thousand ‘natives’ in open conflict, lose perhaps two or three of 
their number, and kill four or five hundred, driving all before them 
into the jungle. 

** Meantime Calcutta is almost as quiet as in her most palmy 
days ; if we except the sound of the infantry bugle and the boom- 
ing of the artillery drill from morning to morning. Though it 
may take some time to tread out the last spark of this terrible 
‘mutiny,’ the wisest heads seem to think that the conflagration 
will be like that of a haystack, and sink back to darkness and ex- 
tinction as rapidly as it rose. Shall I confess to you that the 
thought which haunts me just now is this, namely, England has 
got more than her arms full to carry India along as God intends 
she shall go. She greatly needs a coadjutor. Would to God she 
might be wise enough to say to her daughter, the United States, 
Here, take one of these mighty presidencies and develop its re- 
sources, materially, intellectually, religiously! Let us provoke 
one another to good works. To do good is to get good. Come, 
show, side by side with us Britains, how ‘ Christianity pours con- 
tempt upon dominion, except as an instrument by which the highest 
may serve the lowest!’ If it should prove that Britain really has 
not men and treasure enough to reconquer India, God grant, I say, 
that America may come to the rescue. Her commerce is largely 
here already. Let her send her education and her religion ; her 
‘ Liberty, Holiness, and Love.’ Nowhere on earth are opportu- 
nities of usefulness and genuine redemption so rife as they are 
here. God evidently intends that the ends of the world should 
meet, and the East and the West bring forth the new man, the 
union of the devout with the practical, such as the world has never 
seen since the days of the Apostles; and then only in a handful of 
those who stood nearest to Jesus. . . - - 

‘¢ Thank God in our behalf, that, while all: is war and blood around 
us, and many missions have entirely stopped, ours: is progressing 
and like to go forward without interruption. God is good, and of 
a truth He is with us. All well. Love toall. Pray for us.” 
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Bar Mills, Maine, Sept. 6, 1857.— This place, ten miles 
below Saco, is separated from Buxton by the Saco River, 
which has its rise in the gorge of the White Mountains. It 
is quite pleasantly situated amongst waterfalls and rapids. 
I visited a new Society recently gathered here, at the in- 
stance of Rey. J. T. G. Nichols, of Saco, who had given 
them a labor of love. Previous to Mr. Nichols’s visit, the 
Society had once or twice enjoyed the ministrations of Rey. 
Messrs. Stebbins and Frothingham, of Portland. 

This people, of various gifts and of various doctrinal opin- 
ions, have been drawn together upon the broad platform of 
religious liberty; and in defence of which they willingly 
resign minor preferences. The place of worship will only 
accommodate a few over two hundred. All the seats were 
occupied at each of the three services. The intellectual 
and spiritual material is ample for the building up of a noble 
Christian household. Our books found ready purchasers. 

When the spring season opens, measures will doubtless be 
adopted for the erection of a church, and for the establish- 
ment of a stated ministry. May God bless their labors in 
the cause of righteousness and holiness ! 

Number of inhabitants, 2,200 ; average attendance, 175; 
Sunday scholars, 40 ; teachers, 9. Other churches: 2 Bap- 
tist, 1 Methodist. 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 13, 1857.— My first missionary 
visit to this flourishing city was made July 5th; but owing 
to a want of suitable arrangements, it became necessary to 
defer the presentation of the objects of the Association to 
the Sabbath day named above. I preached upon subjects 
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connected with my mission ; and at the close of the after- 
noon service received the collection, which had previously 
been proposed, as a token of interest on the part of the par- 
ish towards the Association. The series of books taken with 
me for sale were left with the ladies, who have in charge 
the benevolent operations of the Society. 


Barre, Mass., Sept. 20, 1857. — Rey. William A. Fuller 
is the pastor of the Society. A good deal of preparation had 
been made for this visit. The annual celebration of the 
Sunday School had been appointed for the 19th; but the 
rain falling in the early part of the day interrupted the 
rural festivities of the occasion, as well as the religious 
services which had been promised. 

To-day the weather continues unfavorable for assembling 
a large audience to listen to the claims I designed to un- 
fold. But notwithstanding this apparent hinderance, the 
good work was zealously undertaken; and will, I feel sure, 
ultimately result favorably. The organization of a Pastoral 
Committee was recommended to further a permanent relig- 
ious activity in the Society, by which more liberal means 
might be furnished for aiding the objects as above. Preached 
all day. Rev. Mr. Fuller entered with heart into the mat- 
ter, and promised his best efforts for the circulation of our 
religious publications. 

Number of inhabitants, near 4,000; average attendance 
in summer, 200; in winter, 60; members of the church, 
on record, 96; members added since January, 1857, 3; 
Sunday scholars, 130; teachers, 15. Other churches: 1 
Orthodox, 1 Methodist, 1 Baptist, 1 Roman Catholic. 


East Cambridge, Sept. 27, 1857.—I met with a very 
hearty welcome from Rev. F. W. Holland. He spared 
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no pains to have others interested in the objects of my mis- 
sion, and did all he could in aid of the circulation of our 
religious publications. There was a good attendance all day. 
I was highly pleased with the general appearance of the So- 
ciety, and particularly so with the interest manifested in the 
Sunday School, under the efficient superintendence of its 
head, and a well-instructed body of teachers. I could not 
help giving an audible expression of my thanks to the volun- 
tary choir, whose sweet voices and admirable skill gave a 
happy and most impressive tone to all of the services. 

At the close of the morning’s service, a liberal collection 
was taken up for the use of the Association. 

Number of inhabitants, 6,000; average attendance, 200 ; 
church-members, 50; Sunday scholars, 90; teachers, 14; 
library, 500 volumes. Other churches: 1 Baptist, 1 Metho- 
dist, 1 Universalist, 1 Orthodox, 1 Catholic. 


Groton, October 4, 1857. — This is one of our most 
beautiful rural districts. Preached all day in behalf of the 
Association ; explained my plans for the circulation of books ; 
and afterwards obtained a liberal collection. In the even- 
ing attended a social religious meeting in the vestry, and 
assisted the pastor, Rey. C. Nightingale, in the services. 
The day was very pleasant; attendance good; and every- 
thing demonstrated a useful and well-appreciated ministry. 

The first settlement of Groton was in 1655. Number 
of inhabitants, 2,700; average attendance at the Unitarian 
church, 200 ; members of the church, 80; Sunday scholars, 
75; teachers, 12; Sunday-school library, 500 volumes; 
parish library, 600 volumes; fund $12,000. 


Manchester, N. H, October 11, 1857.— Our manufac- 
turing cities and towns are always the first to show sensi- 
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tiveness in seasons of financial embarrassment. Of course 
this place is burdened in this respect ; and hence those of our 
faith were unprepared to render as great assistance to our 
religious enterprises as formerly. But they did what they 
could. Preached all day; urged the circulation of our 
books; I received every encouragement to this branch of 
my labors. A collection is to be taken up next Sunday. 
Brother Gage has labored most faithfully and acceptably. 
The Society will compare favorably in respect to numbers 
and Christian efforts with neighboring congregations. The 
Sunday school is not quite so flourishing as could be wished. 

Number of inhabitants, 18,500. Average attendance, 200 ; 
members of the church, 40; Sunday scholars, 62; teachers, 
8; library, 667 volumes; prospective fund, $3,000. Other 
churches: 4 Orthodox, 3 Methodist, 2 Baptist, 1 Free-Will 
Baptist, 1 Universalist, 1 Episcopalian, 1 Catholic. 


Syracuse, N. Y., October 18,14, and 15.— Considering 
the distance travelled over by most of those in attendance 
this evening (the 13th) at the church, and taking into 
view the alarming condition of commercial affairs existing 
over nearly the whole country, it was quite a relief to the 
friends who had invited the members of the Convention to 
their homes, that so many presented themselves to the Com- 
mittee of Reception. The only drawback was the sudden 
change of weather. But notwithstanding the prevalent 
tempest and darkness abroad, it was all sunshine and peace 
within the sacred enclosure, at the even-tide hour of prayer. 

The introductory discourse, by Rev. Charles H. Brigham 
of Taunton, gave the key-note to the tone of thought and 
feeling. It will not be out of place to allude to one peculi- 
arity in the discourse, — its freedom from all denominational 
laudation. The discussion of the questions submitted to 
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the Convention by the Committee of Arrangements was 
of the most useful and attractive character. At the Festi- 
val on Wednesday evening the display of fruits, flowers, 
and sacred emblems showed most excellent taste on the 
part of the ladies, whilst the ample and various refresh- 
ments which they provided received cordial attention from 
their numerous guests. 

The closing services at the church were conducted by 
Rey. John Cordner of Montreal, and were in beautiful har- 
mony with the religious exercises of the week. The subject, 
“The Love of God,” was strikingly presented, and so full 
of unction that not one could have failed to have felt the 
preciousness of the truth forcibly conveyed by this serious- 
minded and convincing preacher. Prayer and conference 
meetings were held on Wednesday and Thursday mornings, 
at eight o’clock. But, owing to the early hour and the in- 
clemency of the weather, the attendance was small. The 
same cause prevented any very extensive sale of books. I 
was fortunate, however, in the arrangements I made with 
several responsible friends for their circulation through West- 
ern New York, which has always proved one of the best of 
fields for Unitarian colportage. 

Number of inhabitants, 27,000; average attendance, 
350; communicants, 40 ; Sunday scholars, 50; teachers, 7; 
library, 875 volumes. Other churches: 8 Presbyterian, 1 
Congregational, 3 Baptist, 3 Methodist, 1 African Metho- 
dist, 8 Episcopalian, 4 Catholic, 4 Protestant German. 


Union Springs, Cayuga Lake, N. ¥., October 18, 1857. —. 
I felt myself very fortunate, whilst at Syracuse, in renew- 
ing an acquaintance with Rey. William O. Cushing ; and in 
being introduced to Mr. William Clarke, a parishioner of Mr. 
Cushing, both residents at the Springs, and both connected 
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with the ‘‘ Christian” Church in that place. At the close of 
the Autumnal Convention, I accompanied these friends to 
their homes, that I might on the Lord’s day following oc- 
cupy Brother Cushing’s pulpit, and set in order before his 
people the objects of my mission, and enlist their sympathy 
in its behalf. No one could possibly receive a warmer wel- 
come than was extended. No one could have had more at- 
tentive hearers. At the morning service, the importance of 
circulating far and wide a more liberal theology, and a Chris- 
tian literature free from all sectarian preferences, was urged. 
The plans proposed for effecting so desirable an end were 
kindly received, and will cause inquiry for the publications 
of the Association. In the afternoon, I delivered a Temper- 
ance Address before the Children’s Temperance Society of 
the town. The attendance was very good. In the evening 
preached to a very full house. The “Christian” denomi- 
nation, now one of the largest in the country, is well repre- 
sented, numerically, intellectually, and spiritually, in the 
Empire State. It is liberal in its ecclesiastical organization. 
In matters of faith and practice, it appeals to the Gospel, 
and exacts from its members compliance with no other for- 
mulary than the Bible. 

Number of inhabitants, 2,100; average attendance at 
the Christian Church, 150; church-members, 40; Sunday 
scholars, 35; teachers, 6; library, 200 volumes. Other 
churches: 1 Presbyterian, 1 Methodist, 1 Catholic, 1 Baptist, 
1 Friends Orthodox, 1 Friends Hicksite. 


South Portsmouth, R. 1, November 15 and 22, 1857.— 
Visited this place at the request of several leading mem- 
bers of the “ Christian” Church, the pulpit being vacant. 
It was thought desirable that all friends of religious free- 
dom, however denominationally divided, should become bet- 
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ter acquainted with each other, and unite their efforts. It 
was exceedingly agreeable to me to have an opportunity of 
repeating my visit to this Island, where the first twenty-one 
years of my life were spent; and to receive a welcome 
from those who had grown up with me amidst the same 
scenes of natural beauty. 

The first introduction of the religious opinions of those 
who bear the name of Christians into this town, was in the 
winter of 1807—8. But not having the prestige of num- 
bers and of wealth, the Society failed of reaching any per- 
manent organization until 1821, when the building of a 
meeting-house was commenced. A member of the present 
church, who is fully acquainted with the whole history of 
its affairs, thus describes the circumstances connected with 
this first movement. “To obtain sufficient aid from our 
mixed community, it was imperative that it should be a 
Free house. In forming a constitution, Rev. Dr. Channing 
(who usually passed his summers in the neighborhood, and 
who took a deep interest in the religious concerns of the 
people) proposed an article in the following words, which 
was incorporated in the Charter: “The house in contem- 
plation shall be free to all denominations of Christians, pro- 
vided they be men of unblemished moral character, and are 
regarded as pious and apt to teach in the churches to which 
they belong.” Dr. Channing gave the plan of the house, 
and contributed liberally to aid in its erection. He often 
supplied the pulpit (this was during his summer vacation). 
When we had other preachers, he was an attentive hearer; 
he occasionally administered the communion. During his 
life he regularly contributed to the support of the ministry. 
It is continued by one who remembers how strongly he was 
attached to this humble place of worship. 


Soon after my arrival, Saturday evening, I attended a 
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conference meeting at the church. The morning of the 
Sabbath was devoted to Sunday-school exercises, admira- 
bly conducted by the several teachers. At the close, I ad- 
dressed the whole school. In the afternoon and evening 
I preached to full houses, particularly in the afternoon, 
when every seat seemed to be occupied. At the close of 
the afternoon service, I presented for consideration the 
publications of the Association, and urged the need of their 
wider circulation. The Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings following (November 15th and 18th) were devoted 
to conference meetings at the church. On Sunday morn- 
ing (November 22d), preached for Rev. Mr. Brooks, at 
Newport, to a large and most attentive audience. Returned 
to Portsmouth (five miles) in time for the afternoon ser- 
vice at Union Church. Preached at the same place in the 
evening, when the house was entirely filled. The Society 
is in want of a minister, fully able “rightly to divide the 
word of truth,” in a free-spoken manner. Their means 
are small, and their purses are quite light; but they 
have large hearts and hospitable homes. 

Number of inhabitants, 1,850; average attendance, 120; 
members of the church, 50; Sunday scholars, 60; teachers, 
12. Other churches: 2 Episcopal, 1 Methodist, 1 Friends. 


”» 


Sterling, Mass., November 29, 1857.— By request of the 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Knapp, I have occupied his pulpit to- 
day, and discoursed upon the general plans and needs of 
the Association. It was determined to take up a collection 
about the 1st of January, 1858. Sterling is one of our strong- 
_ est country parishes. ‘The house of worship is very commo- 
dious ; and yet every pew is occupied. The good old habit 
of going to church, forenoon and afternoon, is still kept up; 
and it gratified me exceedingly, to have an opportunity of 
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greeting old friends, who had travelled, in coming to church, 
four, five, and six miles. I addressed the Sunday school, 
after the morning service. In the afternoon, after the bene- 
diction, I unfolded my plans, concerning the best methods of 
distributing our publications. In the evening I delivered a 
temperance lecture before a large audience, gathered from 
the several societies. Number of inhabitants, 1,900; aver- 
age attendance, 400 ; church-members, 131; Sunday school, 
140; teachers, 25; library, 700 volumes. Other churches: 
1 Baptist, 1 Orthodox. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


September 14, 1857. — Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fair- 
banks, Hall, Whipple, Rogers, Alger, Fearing, and the 
Secretary. 

Letters of thanks for the reception of books were read 
from the Young Men’s Christian Unions in Providence, R. I. 
and in Troy, N. Y. 

The Secretary submitted some correspondence he had had 
with Rev. Dr. Beard of Manchester, England, with refer- 
ence to a wider circulation of our literature in that country ; 
and proposed plans, for new editions of our books to meet 
this hope, were referred to the Committee on Publications. 

Some discussion arose with reference to the duty of the 
Committee to respond to the earnest appeal for aid from 
Transylvania. The letters from that country will be found 
on another page in this Journal. It was finally voted to 
send a circular to the churches; but before this was done, 
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the country experienced the great financial embarrassment 
which has marked the last season, and this proposal was 
reconsidered at a subsequent meeting, as we have already 
stated under another head. 

A manuscript entitled “Seven Stormy Sundays” was 
received, and was referred to the Committee on Publica- 
tions to report at a subsequent meeting. To the same 
Committee, with full power, was referred Mr. Sears’s manu- 
script, entitled “ Athanasia: or, Foregleams of Immortality.” 


October 19, 1857.— Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fair- 
banks, Hedge, Clark, Rogers, Fearing, Whipple, and the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary laid before the Board letters received 
from Rey. Mr. Stanley, of Sydney, New South Wales, rel- 
ative to the sale of our books in that country, and pro- 
posing terms of purchase. It was voted to accept the 
same, and the Secretary was charged with the duty of send- 
ing a box of books to the gentleman above named. 

It was voted to supply Rev. Dr. Beard with an edition 
of one thousand copies of “ The Harp and the Cross.” 

Several applications for aid to feeble societies came up 
for consideration, some of which were voted, and others 
were laid upon the table for future action. 

A proposition from C. S. Francis & Co. of New York, 
relative to the sale of one of their publications, was referred 
to the Secretary, with full power. 

It was voted to purchase the remainder of the edition of 
a work called “Observations on the Bible,” published in 
Boston a few years ago, and understood to be from the 
pen of a distinguished layman of this city. 


November 11, 1857. — Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Hall, 
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Fairbanks, Rogers, Fearing, Bellows, Clark, and the Secre- 
tary. 

Letters from Professor Baur and Dr. Lechler of Ger- 
many were read, expressing thanks for the gift of our 
books. A letter likewise was communicated from Mr. Bond 
of the Sandwich Islands, giving an encouraging account of 
the sale of our books, and of the hopeful opening at Honolulu 
fora missionary. Rey. J. C. Smith, who has been sent out to 
enter that field of labor, has been detained several weeks at 
Marysville, California, by illness, but hopes were entertained 
that he would be able to repair at once to Honolulu. 

Rev. Mr. Nute appeared before the Committee, to give 
some account of the state of the Society in Lawrence, 
Kansas. After listening to his statements, and to letters 
that had been received from a committee of the Society, 
it was voted to accept the proposals presented for the pur- 
chase of the land and church, and the Secretary was di- 
rected to communicate our assent to the Committee in Law- 
rence. 

It was voted that Rev. Mr. Nute be requested to ascertain 
if a lot of land can be obtained for a church in Quindaro, 
Kansas, and if so, on what terms. 
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Debi and Grace, as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By 
C. F. Hupson. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1857. 


Tus is another attempt on the part of a Trinitarian to get rid 
of some of the appalling features of the Orthodox system; and 
the relief which Dr. Edward Beecher finds in the hypothesis of pre- 
existence, Mr. Hudson finds in the theory of the final annihilation 
of the wicked, or rather, we should say, it is not so much the 
origin of sin as its alleged eternal consequences, which is the stum- 
bling-block to Mr. Hudson. On this point he feels as John Foster 
felt, and as thousands of Orthodox believers have felt and still feel, 
and he casts round to find some escape from the awful doom which 
hangs over the impenitent. He quotes an extract from Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes, a man justly characterized as one of marked strength 
and symmetry of character, who says of himself that his mind was 
‘¢ tortured ’’ by this dogma, that he suffered ‘‘ anguish of spirit,’’ 
that he is ‘* struck dumb,”’ and ‘‘ it is all dark, dark, dark ’’ to his 
soul. This would be Mr. Hudson’s state of mind, if he held to the 
common Calvinistic dogma. But he believes that God will not 
continue existence to the wicked merely for their misery, and that 
the Scripture words die, death, destruction, perish, used with refer- 
ence to their future doom, have a literal signification. His book is 
the most elaborate treatise on this subject that we have seen; and 
on every page it affords proof that it is the work of a scholar, who 
is well furnished by wide reading and patient investigation, and 
who has the modest and reverent spirit of an earnest seeker of 
truth. We say this without inclination to his conclusions. The 
doctrine of annihilation removes one awful apprehension only to 
substitute another. We turn from both dogmas, to the great fact 
of the Fatherhood of God, in which we see the retribution of a fu- 
ture life to be disciplinary in its design and remedial in its ulti- 


mate result. 
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Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa in the Years 
1849-1855. By Henry Barta. In3 vols. Vol. I. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1857. 


In this second volume of this magnificent contribution to our 
knowledge of the continent of Africa, the attention of the reader is 
confined mostly to the kingdom of Bérnu, and the country adjacent. 
Bérnu, as all persons familiar with the map of Africa recollect, oc- 
cupies a central position in that quarter of the globe, and in pene- 
trating the country so as to reach that kingdom Dr. Barth was 
enabled to give us a full account of one of the oldest and most in- 
teresting African tribes. He appears to have improved his oppor- 
tunities most faithfully. Nothing escaped his inquiry and obser- 
vation. Beginning with the history of the Bérnu kingdom, and a 
pedigree of its rulers, he details the circumstances of his approach 
to its capital, and of the adventures he met with among its people. 
Their domestic establishments, towns, markets, business, curren- 
cy, provisions, fruits, animals, industry, manners, slavery, religion, 
language, — all come in for due notice, and the work is illustrated 
by more than fifty engravings, from drawings taken on the spot. — 
We have read this second volume with increasing interest, and 
with wonder that the world, even to this enlightened day, has 
known so little of the resources, productions, capabilities, and semi- 
civilization of the vast African continent. These travels and dis- 
coveries were undertaken under the auspices of the British govern- 
ment; and-it is not to be doubted that they will lead to the opening 
of new paths ofa lucrative commerce and trade. 


Letters on the Grounds and Oljects of Religious Knowledge ; ad- 
dressed to a Young Man in a State of Indecision. By Joun R. 
Bearv, D.D. 2vols. London. 


We have once before alluded to this work. The importation of 
a large number of copies by the Association, and a more thorough 
perusal of its pages, invite a second notice. It is not above criti- 
cism. It is repetitious ; it wants condensation ; in places it bears 
the marks of haste; it was evidently prepared for oral delivery, 
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and occasionally lacks the repose of calm scholarly statement; the 
requirements of a just perspective are not observed ; and difficulties 
are sometimes too briefly treated, while points capable of rhetorical 
effect are diffusely elaborated. But it has merits which surmount 
all these objections. First of all, it is readable, having been writ- 
ten in an animated and interesting style ; it discusses a grand series 
of topics, — Religion as a Matter of Fact, — The Soul a Reality, 
— God the Infinite Reality of the Universe, — Jesus Christ a great 
Listorical and Spiritual Reality, —Immortality an Ever-present Re- 
ality, — Revelation, — Inspiration, — Authority, — God’s Relation 
to the Universe, — Miracles, —The Resurrection of Christ a Fact, — 
Sin, —The Atonement, — The New Testament, its Historical Cred- 
bility and Trustworthiness, — Christianity a Self-verifying Religion, 
— Faith, — Sacrifices, — Jesus, — The Father, — The Holy Spirit, 
— Repentance and Conversion,— The Grounds of Acceptance with 
God. All these subjects are treated in the lights and temper of 
the best modern criticism ; we do not know the other book which 
would give toa young man a better refutation of the most recent 
objections of popular infidelity and be more likely to lay the foun- 
dations of a genuine and hearty faith, For this reason it is a book 
peculiarly fitted for parish libraries and Sunday schools. Its 
adoption as a text-book for advanced classes might retain many 
young men who now leave the school for lack of the instruction 
suited to meet the wants of their minds. There is another use for 
this book to which we may allude. It is obvious that there is a 
very unsettled state of public opinion in regard to the Sunday af- 
ternoon question, and that the current is likely to set in the direc- 
tion of requiring but one formal discourse on Sunday. The ques- 
tion what shall be done with the Sunday afternoen finds an answer 
suggested by all, — occupy it by religious exercises of a less for- 
mal and stately character. Organize adult classes for the study of 
the great facts of religion, or the exposition of our sacred books. 
Portions of some able and earnest book may be carefully read by 
such classes during the week, and then form the topic of general 
~ conversation; or the pastor may alk to fifty or a hundred persons 
who have read assigned portions of such a work. The religious 
instruction given in this manner can hardly fail of being better un- 
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derstood and remembered, than that furnished by a second formal 
discourse ; and for the use here alluded to, Dr. Beard’s book de- 
serves consideration. 


Footsteps on the Seas: A Poem. By A. D. T. W. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1857. 


To good thought, and a profoundly religious spirit, the writer 
of this pleasing poem adds the grace of easy versification ; and both 
this poem and many fugitive pieces that have adorned Professor 
Huntington’s Magazine give promise of ability to execute some 
longer and more permanent work to which her genius may one day 
be applied. : 

Life Studies; or How to Live. Illustrated in the Biographies of 

Bunyan, Tersteegen, Montgomery, Perthes, and Mrs. Winslow. 


By Rev. Joun Barturr. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1857. 


Tuese lives are regarded as types of the Good Soldier, — the 
Christian Laborer, —the Christian Man of Letters, — the Man 
of Business, — the Christian Mother. As illustrations of these 
subjects the names do not strike us as, in all cases, well chosen ; 
but the biographies are sketched in a lively and pleasing manner, 
and the book breathes a good spirit and inculcates valuable lessons. 


The Atlantic Monthly has been sent to us by the publishers, 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co, It is evident from the style of 
publication, the list of contributors, and the tone of the articles, 
that the work is designed to take a place in our literature like that 
filled abroad by Blackwood’s Magazine ; that is to say, something 
between the daily and weekly newspaper on the one hand, and the 
ponderous quarterly on the other. Thereisampleroom for a work — 
of this description ; and the cordial welcome that has been extended 
to the new-comer is suggestive of a general wish for its success. 
The December number is an improvement upon its predecessor, 
full of promise as that was; nor can we doubt that the craft now 
fairly launched and manned will have a prosperous voyage. 


a 
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*,* During the last quarter we have published a new edition of 
Mr. Stone’s Rod and Staff, making the Tuirp edition of a book 
which has been greatly admired by a class of quiet and contempla- 
tive minds. We have also published the nivtH thousand of The 
Gospel Narratives, their Origin, Peculiarities, and Transmission. 
This work has had a steady sale since it was first printed, and the 
issue of nine thousand copies is a proof that it has met a want that 
has been widely felt. We have also carried through the press Mr. 
Sears’s long-promised work, ‘* Athanasia: or, Foregleams of Im- 
mortality.”? As it is published contemporaneously with the issue 
of this number, we have not been able to give a review of it here; 
but we confidently predict that it will attract to itself more atten- 
tion than any other book which has yet appeared from his fruitful 
and graceful pen. Jor the table of contents, see the last page of 
our cover. Mr. Martineau’s Miscellanies on Sacerdotal and Spir- 
itual Christianity are in process of publication, and will be ready 
for issue before our next number. The Year-Book of the Churches 
for 1858 has been printed during the quarter, and has been distrib- 
uted as usual. From this list of our publications during the past 
three months it will be inferred that the hard times, and general 
paralysis of business, have not taken from us all demands on time 
and labor. 
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June 16, 1857. — We omitted through oversight to record in 
our last number the Ordination of Mr. William T. Crapster as an 
Evangelist. The event took place this day in the Chapel of the 
Cambridge Divinity School. The Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Dr. Gannett, of Boston; the Charge was given by the Rev. Presi- 
dent of the University; and the Right-hand of Fellowship was 
offered by Rev. Professor Huntington. Mr. Crapster’s residence 
at present is Lisbon, Howard County, Maryland. 


SepremBer 22, 1857. —The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Ordi- 
nation of Rev. Dr. Willard, as pastor of the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Deerfield, Mass., was this day celebrated. The 
occasion presented many expressions of respect and affection for 
this venerable servant of God, and was a time of great interest in 
the town. 


SepremBer 30, 1857. — The North Middlesex Sunday-School 
Society met at Westford. This body includes 14 schools, 175 
teachers, and 1,125 pupils. There are 6,000 volumes in the li- 
braries of the schools. 


Ocroser 4, 1857. — Rey. Leonard J. Livermore was installed 
pastor of the First Parish in Lexington. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins of Woburn. 

Ocrosrr 4, 1857.— Rev. R. D. Burr preached his farewell 
sermon in Medfield, preparatory to entering upon his duties as 
pastor of the new Unitarian Society in Marietta, Ohio, in which 
place he commenced his labors on the following Sunday. 


Ocroser 13, 1857. — The Sixteenth Autumnal Convention be- 
gan its session this day in Syracuse, New York. The first ser-: 
mon preached before the Convention appears in this number of 
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the Journal. The other sermon was preached by Rev. John - 
Cordner of Montreal. An essay was read by Rev. William 
R. Alger of Boston. The occasion drew together about forty of 


the clergy, and was regarded as one of the most successful of 
these pleasant gatherings. 


Ocroser 21, 1857. — The Middlesex Sunday-School Society 
held its usual autumnal meeting in Charlestown. The address 
was given by Rey. L. J. Livermore of Lexington. 


OctogrEr 28, 1857.— The new church erected for the use of 
the Unitarian Society recently formed in Belmont was this day 
dedicated to the service of One God the Father, through his Son 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The sermon was preached by the pastor, 
Rey. Amos Smith. 


Novemeer 22, 1857.— A new Unitarian Society having re- 
cently been formed at the South End in the city of Boston, ser- 
vices were for the first time held this day, in a church that 
affords temporary accommodation in Canton Street. Sermons 
were preached by Rev. Rufus Ellis and Rev. Dr. Putnam. 
Large audiences were in attendance, and rarely is a new Society 
gathered under more flattering auspices. Its pulpit will be sup- 
plied during the winter by Rev. George H. Hepworth, who has 
lately closed his ministry at Nantucket. 


_*,* Forty-two young men are at present pursuing theological 
studies in Cambridge and Meadville; namely, seventeen at the 
former place and twenty-five at the latter. 


*,* We have recently heard of four clergymen, who, having 
had their education and training in other denominations, have 
lately sought an entrance into the Unitarian ministry, as afford- 
ing a position more in accordance with their convictions of truth 
and hopes of usefulness. 


—e 


*,* Rev. George M. Rice has lately closed a ministry in 
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Lancaster, N. H., which has left a grateful record there of his 
conscientious faithfulness and of the respect in which he is held. 
Rev. W. D. Haley has recently returned from a five months’ 
tour in Europe, much improved in health, and ready to give him- 
self to the service of the churches. Rev. B. Frost has been com- 
pelled by continued ill health to resign the pastoral care of the 
First Congregational Church in Concord, a position he has held 
with signal honor and success for the last twenty-one years. 
With his family he has sailed for the Azores, where he proposes 
to pass several months. The affectionate wishes of many follow 
him for his complete restoration to health. 


*.* Repeated evidences have occurred of late that men of 
wealth, in the final disposition of their property, have not for- 
gotten the religious institutions under which they have been 
reared, nor the pastors by whom these institutions are sustained. 
The bequest of six thousand dollars to build a parsonage, another 
of five thousand dollars for the poor of a religious. society, two 
others of several thousand dollars to honored and beloved pastors, 
are a few cases out of many in point. We honor the feelings 
by which these bequests were dictated; and do not doubt that the 
measures of the Association, in behalf of missions, and the dis- 
tribution of a pure and high-toned Christian literature, when 
seen to be wisely and perseveringly pursued, will by and by com- 
mend themselves to remembrance and aid. 
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In the months of September, October, and November the 
following sums were received: — 


September 5. From Ladies’ Sewing Circle, Kingston, 


sé 


“cs 98 — 


a4 


October 


5. 
12. 
14. 


sé 


30. 
30. 


Mass., 


Quarterly Journal, 

From Society in Concord, N. H, 
Books sold by Rev. J. Caldwell, 
“66 by Hiram Norton, 

sé * ~— in Portsmouth, 

From H. Wright, for Book Fund, 
sc =6«dJ. Hinckley, : 
‘6 6W. G. Wise, 

‘John B. McAlvin, 


ss Dr. Thompson’s Society in Ae 


Quarterly Journal, . F ‘ 
From Society in East Cambridge, 
Books sold in North Chelsea, 
Quarterly Journals, 


Books sold at Rooms in September, 


fe *¢ in East Cambridge, 
Quarterly Journals in Chicopee, 
Books sold by Rev. Seth Chandler, 


«  « — Alpheus Crosby, Esq. 


« ‘¢ Hon. Nahum Ward, 
Quarterly Journal, 
From Society in Groton, 
Quarterly Journal, . 
Books sold in Providence, R. I., 
Quarterly Journals, . 
Books sold in Gloucester, 


$ 10.00 
From Society in Rime. for Book Fund, 23.33 


1.00 
20.89 
6.00 
11.21 
1.83 
5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 


22.00 


1.00 
41.00 


. 42.16 


4.00 


- 40.92 


30.00 


- 10.00 


. 


3.00 


- 40.00 


41.09 
1.00 
36.00 
1.00 
4.99 
2.00 
33.05 
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October 6. 
6 ie 
se ¢é 
6é oe 
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ee 12 
“14, 15 
aad? 
“19 
“91 
“se ce 
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ee ce 
“Q1, 23 
«93 
ce ce 
«94 
ce ce 
“ 26 
99 30. 
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November 3. 


ce 4. 
ce tay 
site Pe 
« 9. 
10, 11 
-wtege 
1. 
ee ce 
14-93. 
beh at 
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Quarterly Journals in Dover, N. H., . $13.00 


<< a “ s : : . . 2.00 
Books sold in Quincy, é ‘ : 29.00 
ue ‘¢ Fitchburg, : Z . 112.67 
Quarterly Journals, . i . 11.00 


Books sold in East edsidescs in addition, 25.72 
Quarterly Journals, . : ; : <si00 
Books sold in Salem, . 2 : - 3.00 
Quarterly Journal, . : : 1.00 
Books sold by Nathaniel Dunia, : 5.00 

ec by J. Warden. .Jne0 . . 61.54 


«¢ s¢ at Autumnal Convention, . 12.40 
From Dr. M. Goodyear, towards Life- 

membership, : . ~ : - 10.00 
Quarterly Journals, . : 3.00 


From a friend in Union Sorin, N. EY 5 ee ere 
«¢ Society in Manchester, N. H., . 18.00 
Books sold in East Cambridge, in addition, 3.05 


Quarterly Journal, . : “ . 1.00 
From Manchester, N. H., in addition, : 1.00 
Quarterly Journals, . . Z > 3200 


Books sold at Rooms in October, 5 : 34.54 
From W. P. Pierce, to make himself a Life- 
member, . ci E < : « 30.00 


Quarterly Journal, : : . : 1.00 
Books sold in Lawrence, . : , + 24rdS 
Quarterly Journals, . : 4.00 
From Rev. Geo. G. hunk for aaa 10.00 


. Quarterly Journals, . ? ‘ : «22.00 
- Quarterly Journals in Uxbridge, . p 16.00 


ts oy : . 7 : ~ 2200 
From Society in Kennebunk, ne ° 5 Sy Are 
Quarterly Journals, . 5 - 6.00 


. From Society in Keene, N. 4H ‘ ; 57.00 
. Books sold at Rooms in seat ' 


. 20.86 


